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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THIs is a special number devoted to a detailed survey of the 
Labour Party, and it is hoped, if possible in the following issue, 
to do the same by the Conservative Party. In 1945 a Labour 
government took office for the first time with an effective 
parliamentary majority; after six years of office it was narrowly 
defeated at the polls. To-day for the first time since 1939 an 
unadulterated Conservative government is in power. The 
moment is opportune for a serious survey of the two patties, 
their structure and anatomy, their principles and policies, their 
achievements in the past and their promises for the future. In the 
case of the Labour Party such a survey necessarily requires a 
consideration and prognostication of its future policy i in the light 
of what the government of Mr. Attlee actually did in its six years 
of office. We have attempted to meet this requirement by getting 
experts to survey the most important fields of government and 
administration. Thus Mr. Gaitskell deals with economic policy, 
Professor Wootton with the social services, Professor Robson 
with local government, Mr. Strachey with nationalization, and 
Mr. Crossman with foreign relations. But there are other ques- 
tions of great importance which are connected, not with govern- 
ment and governmental policy, but with the structure of the 
party itself or with the social structure of the country. For 
instance there is no doubt that the class structure of Great Britain 
has undergone profound modifications since the Labour Party 
first came into existence, and that these changes, usually ignored 
by communists and doctrinaire Marxists, must, or should, have a 
considerable effect upon the structure, policy, and even principles 
of a labour movement or Labour Party. This neglected problem 
is considered by Mr. Beales. Professor Cole deals with a very 
important structural problem, peculiar to the Labour Party, 
namely its relation to the trade unions and their position in the 
party’s internal balance of power, a question which affects the 
party machine. 
* * 1 

“The party machine”—the words probably for most people 
leave a nasty taste in the mouth. Abuse of the party machine is 
part of a widespread habit of lamenting or denigrating the party 
system. It is remarkable how common it is, even in this country, 
for people to talk glibly of the evils of the party system or of the 
“breakdown” of the party system and, with it, of parliamentary 
government and democracy. When these political lamentations 
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are not the result of sheer ignorance, political and historical, they 
usually conceal the Schadenfreude or the wishful thinking of a 
reactionary. The party system is an instrument of social organiza- 
tion, of human government; like all human instruments, it can 
be used intelligently for its proper or for good purposes, or it 
can be misused ignorantly and unskilfully or maliciously for 
evil. The system is not the invention of doctrinaires, ae 
or professors of political science; it has grown “naturally”, 
secretion of political society, wherever and whenever men hve 
begun to substitute democracy for autocracy. Democracy again 
is not, as reactionaries from communists and fascists downwards 
now tell us, a “mere word” or an unreal mystery; it is simply a 
method of political organization which ensures that the govern- 
ment of a country is both responsible and responsive to the 
people. Unless every one thinks alike and has the same interests, 
no government, whether of an empire or of a croquet club, can 
be responsible or responsive to the citizens or members unless 
there develops some form of parliamentary government and, 
within it, some form of party system. In the complicated society 
of a modern state, there is no known method of ensuring that 
government is not autocratic and irresponsible without a highly 
developed parliamentary system with an elaborate party system 
and machine. 
* * . 

To destroy the party system is to destroy political liberty and 
ultimately social freedom. But of course the mere existence of 
parties does not ensure liberty and democracy. Democracy and 
the party system only work where the party is based upon and 
stands for definite political and social principles which are 
understood and believed in by its members and translated into 
policy and action by its leaders. These conditions have never 
yet existed in a perfectionist sense and so the perfect democracy 
has never yet existed—and probably never will exist. But it is 
only ignorance or interest which inspires the false and sweeping 
generalizations about parties so common to-day, e.g. that there 
is never any fundamental difference between parties, that the 
system always degenerates into a struggle between “ins” and 
“outs”, and that parliamentary democracy is therefore always a 
sham. On the contrary, all through the nineteenth century there 
were fundamental differences in political principle between con- 
servatives and liberals and wherever these were allowed to develop 
in a parliamentary system of government, the political and social 
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results, in liberty, equality, and humanity, were immeasurably 
superior to those in countries where vested interests contrived 
to maintain an authoritarian type of government. 


* * * 


The verdict of history will, we believe, be that in the twentieth 
century the British Liberal Party finally destroyed itself by 
compromising or betraying the fundamental principles of 
liberalism, a process which was initiated with disastrous results 
to Britain and the world by Joseph Chamberlain. The Labour 
Party succeeded the Liberal Party, after the suicide of liberalism, 
as the political opponent of conservatism. It stood for objects 
and principles fundamentally different from those of the Con- 
servative Party in several departments of social policy or 
organization, e.g. as to the right economic organization for a 
modern state, equality of opportunity, vested interests, “‘imperial- 
ism” and the rights of “subject” peoples, collective security. 
The articles in this number show, we think, how these principles 
moulded the policy and actions of the Labour Government 
during its years of office. Mr. MacRae in his article has the 
courage to state categorically his opinion that at no period of the 
world’s history has the human race developed a society more 
civilized politically and economically than in Great Britain 
to-day. What he says is true, and it is also true that the standards 
of political and social decency to which we have attained are 
directly due to the beliefs and ideals of liberalism and socialism. 
The Labour Party in office, no doubt, fell short in many respects 
of its ideals, but, in so far as it succeeded, it did so by translating 
those beliefs and ideals into policy and practice through demo- 
cracy and the parliamentary system. 


* * * 


Every one agrees that much remains to be done. The party 
stands, electorally and spiritually, in the trough of a wave. There 
is nothing surprising in this. The Labour Party took office at a 
moment of supreme difficulty. Private memory of public events 
is incredibly short and few people now remember that in 1945 
nearly every one of knowledge and judgment thought that the 
difficulties of post-war reconstruction were so appalling that any 
government and party which had to deal with them would find 
the task tel > and destroy themselves electorally. The 
Labour Party made its mistakes, but it has behind it a record of 
extraordinary achievement. That the electorate is aware of this is 
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shown by the _ at the last two elections. But the gruelling 
of events and the mere fact that the government carried through 
its social programme so successfully and so completely have 
had their effects in the weariness of leaders, disillusion of the led, 
a vacuum in ideas and ideals, and consequently a tendency to 
schism. Under these circumstances that the party should have a 
few years in opposition should be of advantage both to the party 
and to the country. What the Labour government actually did 
or did not do is in many cases open to strong criticism, as 
Professor Robson’s article shows. But events have proved that 
the fundamental principles of Labour are socially sound. There 
is no need to “rethink” them, but what requires hard thought 
is how they are to be applied in a Britain transformed into 
semisocialism by the implementation of Labour’s first “five-year 
plan” and in a world racked by the strains and stresses of war and 
ideologies. The articles in this issue are, we hope and think, a 
beginning in this process of “hard thought”. 


* * * 


A word must be said about the tendency to schism. It is, 
naturally and rightly, endemic in the Labour movement. It is 
showing itself at the moment in the controversy between 
Bevanites and anti-Bevanites of which so much has been made 
in the daily press. It is considered by several of the writers in this 
number. The important thing to remark is that the differences 
between the two sides are about important things, but they are 
not differences about principles. In all parties there develop a 
Right, a Left, and a Centre formed by temperament rather than 
intellect or principle. On the Left are those who want to go fast 
and talk at the top of their voices, on the Right those who like 
to go slowly and cautiously. The quarrel between Mr. Bevan and 
Mr. Attlee is the eternal quarrel between Left and Right—an 
eternally healthy quarrel. But it is exacerbated and confused by a 
fortuitous and extraneous political problem, rearmament and 
its effects upon our economic situation and our foreign policy. 
Here the differences are certainly not about principles, but about 
degrees, e.g. how much we can afford to spend on rearmament. 
Like all domestic quarrels, this one is complicated by personal 
questions. Unless it is healed, as in fact it should be, it will 
damage the party electorally; if it becomes more embittered, it 
may well spread from persons to principles. Only in that case 
will it cause a serious split in the party. 
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THE ECONOMIC AIMS OF THE 
LABOUR PARTY 


By HuGcu Garrsket, M.P.* 


THE British Labour Party has never been encumbered by a 
precise and rigid collection of dogmas set out in the works of the 
socialist Fathers. If in discussing socialism we refer to Karl 
Marx or Robert Owen it is usually for historical interest rather 
than to produce a quotation which clinches the philosophical 
argument. 

Nor have we ever been much interested in the disputes about 
“scientific” and “utopian” socialism. To tell the truth, we were 
never much impressed with either. Marxism we looked on as an 
interesting sociological theory which like most such theories 
contained a lot of half truths, which its exponents insisted on 
promoting to the status of the one and only true Gospel. In any 
case the Marxist hostility to idealism and its emphasis on in- 
evitability—-which was claimed to be so scientific—did not 
somehow suit a practical and rather unimaginative people like 
ourselves. Moreover, those fierce footnotes, exploding with 
hatred and oddly at variance with all the scientific jargon, made 
little appeal to men and women nurtured in the traditions of 
Christianity as.expounded in Non-Conformist chapels. 

As for utopianism—whose influence on the British labour 
movement has certainly been greater than that of Marx—its 
weakness in our eyes was not idealism but the remoteness of 
some of the ideals, the unreal assumptions about human 
behaviour and the lack of common sense applied in trying to 
achieve them. 

For the last 50 years at least socialist thought here has been 
for the most part practical and positive, concentrating on the 
two questions, “What do we want?” and “How do we get it?” 
The answers to the questions have of course changed from time 
to time as some of the things we want have been achieved and 
others no longer seem relevant. For example, in the early days 
the repayment of the national debt figured high in the list: 
nobody feels the same about this now. But basically our economic 
aims spring from a desire to get rid of certain evils which exist 


* Chancellor of the Exchequer in the late Labour Government. 
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under what we call capitalism and which, we believe, must 
continue to exist under capitalism. Hence our conclusion that 
we must change from a capitalist to a socialist society. 

The major economic evils—for so they seem to us—are 
insecurity, inefficiency and injustice. Correspondingly our major 
economic aims are full employment, high productivity and social 
justice. We want in short a classless society, where such differ- 
ences in income—or wealth—as exist are based on genuinely 
acknowledged merit or need and not on the accident of birth, 
where there are more jobs going than people seeking them and 
where our economic activities are so organized as to give us the 
best results for the efforts we put in. I fully realize that the 
economic philosophers could start punching holes in this 
statement of aims. But this is not a philosophical essay, and | 
believe that what I have said does correspond pretty well with 
what most labour people would like to see. 

I realize too that one and perhaps two of these aims are shared 
by Conservatives. Certainly the Tory Party would claim to be 
as keen on high productivity as we are and some of them, though 
not always convincingly, would protest their acceptance of the 
need for full employment. That leaves however two major 
differences between the parties—and in the economic field these 
are the two major differences. First the Tories do not share our 
enthusiasm for social justice, equality, the classless society —call 
it what you will. It is not surprising that this should be the great 
divide. For in all socialist theory in every country and in every 
century, the one common feature has been the indictment of 
injustice and unfairness in capitalist society. Secondly, apart 
from this fundamental difference in aims, there is a disagreement 
about means to the other two aims—full employment and high 
productivity—which is so important and so mixed up with what 
are really different emotional attitudes that it comes near to being, 
itself, a difference over ends. 

This second difference is broadly that we believe that the 
achievement of these aims requires a very substantial degree of 
public intervention, control and ownership too, whereas the 
Tories, though they now accept some of our arguments, still 
hope and work for a predominantly /aisser faire economy. 

It may appear surprising that apart from a reference to public 
ownership in the previous sentence, I have not so far included 
“the nationalization of the means of production, distribution and 
exchange” in the fundamental aims of the Labour Party. The 
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difference between means and ends is, as I have just implied, not 
always clear, but it seems to me that nationalization—even in a 
comprehensive form—falls into the former rather than the latter 
category. Nationalization should not be looked on as something 
which is good in itself, but as something which contributes to the 
economic aims which I have already put forward. It is true that at 
an earlier stage in socialist thought nationalization was regarded 
as the one supremely important means to achieve these aims. 
To-day it still is important as a means, but its relationship to 
socialism is by no means the same. 

The reason for the change is that the full implications of 
parliamentary democracy are now understood and accepted and 
that these include the necessity both for a gradual extension of 
public ownership and for the payment of fair compensation to 
existing owners. There is little doubt that in the 19th century, 
socialism and wholesale nationalization were looked on as almost, 
if not quite, identical because the transfer to public ownership 
was assumed to take place more or less simultaneously in every 
industry, and without payment of full compensation. The chief 
evil of capitalism was, as I have said, always injustice, and 
injustice in turn was regarded as due to the payments of profits, 
dividends, and interest—unearned income. Therefore, the argu- 
ment ran, take over the means of production, stop this flow of 
unearned income altogether (save perhaps for compassionate 
allowances), pay the worker the full product of his labour and 
introduce the just society all at once. 

But if the transfer to public ownership is gradual and full 
compensation is paid, this argument falls to pieces. Full 
compensation implies that the owners of the industry to be 
taken over should not be penalized as compared with other 
capitalists; hence the transfer to public ownership does not stop 
the flow of unearned income: all that happens is that it takes the 
form of a rather smaller and more certain flow of interest pay- 
ments instead of a larger but muca less certain profit income. 

The case for paying compensation in full need not be argued 
here. Apart from any moral objection to the confiscation of 
property without regard to the wealth of the individual, there 
is the practical difficulty that private firms in other industries 
not yet, but due to be, taken over would retaliate in face of the 
threat of confiscation by reducing investment and getting out as 
much as they could while they could. And this simply does not 
square with the efficient operation of the private sector which is 
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obviously to be desired throughout the long period of transition, 
inevitable under democratic conditions. 

Does the case for nationalization, then fall? By no means, 
though it needs to be thought out and restated. It is still a 
necessary means to the achievement of socialist ideals, because it 
contributes in various ways to all three of the aims I have 
mentioned. It helps the move towards greater equality because it 
prevents people from making any more private fortunes in the 
industries taken over, because the flow of interest is smaller than 
the corresponding profit incomes, because on the whole, via 
the pressure of public opinion, it puts a brake on the payment of 
very high salaries (though the need to compete with private 
industry sets a limit to what can be done here). It helps the 
maintenance of full employment and higher productivity because 
of the greater control over investment which it places in the 
hands of the government. It assists the government to determine 
the direction of investment and so to carry out more easily 
specific plans for economic development. It leads to greater 
efficiency because it makes possible the economies of large-scale 
administration and production—especially important in some 
industries—without the establishment of a private monopoly. 
It thus avoids the evil of a great concentration of private power 
without responsibility to the community and escapes the danger 
of restrictive policies being followed because of the desire to 
maximize profits. It leads to the enforcement of higher standards 
of safety, health and welfare for employees, and it creates at least 
a framework for the development of industrial democracy. 

Thus, although nationalization is certainly not the be all and 
end all of socialism, the extension of public ownership yet plays 
an essential part in the strategy of the Labour Party. But how far 
should it go? The answer surely must be—as far as is necessary 
to achieve our major objectives. Exactly where the line should 
be drawn is a matter which will depend partly on how far we use 
other means to get to our goal, and partly just on experience. 

Certainly the frontier will have to be pushed out further than 
at present; and in deciding where to push it out we should 
clearly select those industries where the case on merit is strongest 
—as indeed we have done so far. But on the other hand we ought 
to consider whether there are not some parts of the economy 
which we shall always in the foreseeable future prefer to leave in 
private or co-operative ownership—such as retail distribution, 
farming (as apart from land owning), the small builder, garages, 
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etc. And if we so decide, it would be very much better to say so 
and to make it plain that we wish to encourage small businesses 
of this kind. Politically one of our dangers at the moment is that 
we tend to be regarded as a party opposed to the energetic 
enterprising small man who wants to get on, whereas in fact 
through our policy of full employment, better education, training 
schemes, and in many other ways we are all the time providing 
far wider opportunities for the individual than ever before.* 

So much for the fundamental economic aims which we, all 
the time, set before us. But a government does not govern in a 
vacuum. When it comes into power it inherits a particular set of 
historical circumstances and a host of problems which have to 
be dealt with; and throughout its life it will have to spend a 
large part of its time and energies in coping with new develop- 
ments which probably could not have been foreseen. This is 
particularly true in the field of foreign and economic affairs, 
especially in a country so much affected by overseas events as 
Britain. 

For this reason policy must also be fashioned as we go along; 
and in meeting new situations new aims come to be accepted. 
The most obvious instance of this at the present time is the 
balance of payments, both the overall U.K. balance and the dollar- 
sterling balance. Although even before the war this was a 
problem, it has recently come to dominate the whole economic 
situation. Thus a solution to the balance of payments problem 
must be added to the list of our economic aims. Indeed, we know 
perfectly well that without a solution the other aims cannot 
all be achieved. 

To take this analysis through the next stage and to study in 
detail the problem of how we reach our objective—the aims 
within the aims—is impossible in the scope of this article. 
If I try to deal with them all, there will be no room to say 
anything useful about any of them. I therefore propose to con- 
centrate on two only—full employment and equality and to 
leave out, except in passing, productivity and the balance of 
payments. The choice is arbitrary, but the subjects | propose to 
pursue happen to be the more distinctively socialist of the four. 
Even so I can do little more than present an outline to indicate 
the way the mind of the Labour Party seems to me to be shaping. 


* I have sketched here the case for nationalization to-day. Of course there are also 
difficulties and problems. One of the most serious—which many in the Labour Party do 
not fully appreciate—is the difficulty of finding people who are good enough and also 
willing to take on the colossal jobs of large-scale business administration. 
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There is fortunately much thought and discussion taking place 
within the party at present. Several books by leading labour 
economists are being written and there is a prospect that the 
1950's will see a renaissance of British socialist thought com- 
parable to the blossoming of ideas which occurred before, 
during and just after the first world war. 

Our attitude to the problem of full employment has been 
greatly influenced by the “Keynesian revolution”. Indeed one 
might almost say that just as the early Fabians were influenced 
by the Ricardian theory of rent and its development by John 
Stuart Mill, so their successors to- day have been influenced by 
the “General Theory of Employment” and subsequent academic 
thought based upon it. By this I mean not that the Labour Party 
talks in Keynesian jargon of “marginal propensities” and “liquid- 
ity preferences”, but that it believes that the problem of unem- 
ployment in a closed economy can be solved at least to a large 
extent by regulating total demand. 

It would, for example, be agreed that the general level of 
spending can easily be increased by budgetary investment and 
credit policy, and that by a combination of these policies it 
would be possible to prevent a depression internally. But it so 
happens that this was not the problem the Labour Government 
had to face. In the immediate post-war situation our problem 
was how to prevent inflation and avoid a balance of payments 
deficit while at the same time maintaining full employment. 

The general principle of our policy in these circumstances 
was to continue both monetary and physical controls—the 
former to be used to keep the level of home demand high enough 
to ensure full employment, the latter to prevent this developing 
into inflation and upsetting the balance of payments. Thus while 
imports were for the most part controlled by state purchase and 
quotas, private investment was regulated by building licensing, 
public investment by direct Government decision, the prices of 
essentials were held down by controls and subsidies—with the 
concomitant of rationing to ensure “fair shares’’—and industry 
was guided to some extent by raw material controls and again 
by building licensing. This apparatus of controls achieved, in 
effect, two objects—first, by protecting the economy from 
inflationary pressure naturally set up by a very high level of 
employment, it made that high level possible; and secondly by 
holding back supplies of luxuries from the home market (the 
austerity policy) in order that there should be a greater supply of 
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essentials—it involved some redistribution of real income in 
favour of lower incomes. Thus we had council houses before 
expensive flats, imported timber before American clothes, cars 
exported to buy essential imports instead of being delivered for 
motoring at home. 

Looking back on all this, I see no reason to modify the general 
principles of our policy. Quite apart from humanitarian motives 
it is hard to believe that we should have achieved such a remark- 
able increase in production and productivity without the full 
employment policy. And it is, I think, quite certain that if we had 
not had the controls we should have been obliged—in order to 
protect our balance of payments and check the rise in prices 
internally—to hold back production by our credit and budgetary 
policy and deliberately to create a higher level of unemployment. 

Just how much higher it is hard to estimate. Some would say 
that with 3°/, out of work (600,000) the economy could run with- 
out controls; others that we should have to approach or even go 
beyond the 5% (1 million) mark. 

This does not mean, however, that the problem of maintain- 
ing full employment without inflation is solved. There were 
undoubtedly weaknesses in our policy, and some difficult 
questions will have to be answered. Before turning to these, 
however, I must make some further reference to the balance of 
payments problem. 

The deflationist school paint a picture of Britain in chronic 
deficit because of a too high level of employment and _ its 
inflationary accompaniment. But the facts do not bear this out. 
To begin with it is quite unreasonable to assume that we ought to 
have been in balance in 1946 and 1947. In view of the position 
we were left in at the end of the war when lease-lend stopped so 
suddenly, it was perfectly natural that for a time we should run a 
deficit while we were both restocking (filling up the pipeline) 
and building up our export trade. And it was in order to enable 
us to do this that we obtained the post-war loans from the U.S.A. 
and Canada. In the years 1948 and 1949 we had in the one case a 
small deficit and in the othe1 a small surplus. In 1950 we had a 
surplus of £240 million. In 1951 this became a deficit of {500 
million. In 1952 we shall probably have a small surplus. This can 
hardly be described as a picture of chronic deficit. It is true that 
the surplus of 1950 was partly due to the running down of stocks 
and work in progress that year, the correction of which was one 
of the causes of the deficit of 1951. But the main cause of the 
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deficit of that latter year was the quite extraordinary change in 
the terms of trade against us—a change which was all the more 
difficult to handle because of the extreme suddenness with which 
it took place. I can understand the criticism that we were too 
slow in adjusting our plans to meet a new situation. But what I 
cannot understand is the notion that it would have been easier to 
deal with the situation if we had no import controls and had 
relied solely on monetary policy. All that can be said for this 
chronic inflation doctrine is that if we had deflated more and had 
more unemployment and less production, and if consumption 
had been reduced by this as well as by lower imports or higher 
exports, then we should have had an even larger surplus in 
1950 and a larger cushion to take the strain of 1951. But I cannot 
agree that this justifies the sweeping generalization, so often 
made in some quarters, that our system of full employment plus 
controls has failed and that we must return to pre-war orthodoxy 
and rely on monetary policies only.* 

And now for some of the real weaknesses in our policy and 
some, as yet, unsolved problems. In the first place the experience 
of these last years shows clearly, I think, that while it is possible 
through monetary policy and physical controls to prevent 
excessive inflationary pressure from the demand side, it is more 
difficult to stop a “cost” inflation. If wages rise faster than 
productivity, then, except in so far as the advance is at the 
expense of profits, it is inevitable that prices will rise too. Much 
has been said and written on this subject in recent years. Some- 
times the danger is exaggerated. But few people would be so 
bold as to say that there was no problem. It is partly a question 
of education, partly a matter of institutions. There is no simple 
solution, but I believe it can be handled, given real co-operation 
between the trade unions, the employers, and the government. 

Another rather more difficult problem arises in connection 
with controls. The last Labour Government took over a 
complete set of wartime controls, gradually discarded those 
which were noc needed, and retained the others. When the next 
Labour Government comes into power, most of the controls 
may have been swept away; setting them up again will not be so 
easy as merely maintaining them. Moreover, in some cases the 
public may not take kindly to the idea at all. Are we, for example, 


* I cannot deal here with the long and tangled story of the dollar balance of the Sterling 
Area since the war. There were in my view serious weaknesses in the management of the 
sterli:.. area at this time, but that does not affect the conclusion of this paragraph. 
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to reintroduce food rationing, if this has meanwhile been 
abolished? Of course the need for it would not arise unless and 
until the rise in incomes (together possibly with the revival of 
subsidies) caused shortages at the prevailing prices. But if we do 
not favour the idea—because of the political disadvantages—we 
shall have to be careful not to create the conditions in which it 
becomes necessary. 

We ought also to examine more closely the relationship of 
negative controls to efficiency. There is no doubt that raw 
material shortages, carried beyond a certain point, have a very 
bad effect on production. Again, whenever quotas have to be 
fixed in relation to past records, they tend to militate against the 
young, enterprising firm. Can we find some better system of 
deciding allocations between firms? 

I would be inclined, myself, to the view that the key physical 
controls in the private sector, without which we could not carry 
out a full employment policy, were foreign exchange, import 
and building licensing and price controls, but that we should aim 
at normally confining ourselves to these. This means that we 
should try to adjust our monetary and credit policy so as to 
make it unnecessary to have many other physical controls— 
except occasionally the allocation of a scarce raw material. 

This brings me to the third question on which more thought is 
needed—the part to be piayed by credit policy generally and the 
rate of interest in particular in the planned economy. This is an 
extraordinarily complex matter on which economists have 
written a vast amount. Perhaps the prevailing view among the 
left wingers to-day is that credit policy is of vital importance, 
that there should be more direct control of the size and character 
of the assets held by the banks, but that the use of the bank rate 
is both too crude and too expensive a weapon to be relied on; 
we should therefore do best to rely on selective credit policy, 
encouraging bank lending in the case of one industry and dis- 
couraging it in the case of another. In general, I share these views, 
though I have doubts on two points—the capacity of the branch 
bank managers to administer the selective credit controls and 
whether the level of stocks and work in progress can be effect- 
ively controlled in this manner. 

For there can be no doubt—and this is really my fourth 
problem—that one of the weak parts in our whole planning 
machine was our inability to watch sufficiently closely the move- 
ments of business inventories and to influence them in the way 
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we wanted. Partly this is just a matter of adequate statistical 
returns, but it is also a question of what instruments of control 
can be used. It can be argued that had we had the knowledge and 
the controls, we should have had neither such a large trade 
surplus in 1950 nor such a large trade deficit in 1951. 

Finally there is one general limitation on the kind of controlled 
economy I have been describing—the controls are almost all 
negative. They are designed to steer the economy the way the 
government wishes by stopping people from doing things. 
This is, up to a point, the natural type of control in the private 
sector for the simple reason that you cannot force people to 
lose their money. It provides, as I have already suggested, one 
of the arguments for nationalization. But more attention needs 
to be paid to the question of what positive inducements can be 
provided for the private sector. The two most obvious are 
subsidies and guaranteed purchases. Both of course have been 
used—especially in agriculture. Initial allowances at different 
levels for different industries have also been suggested. The 
difficulties of using these in a big way as instruments of planning 
are primarily political. There is a danger that the pressure of 
vested interests rather than the needs of the economy will decide 
how and where and for how long they will be used. This, 
however, is part of a wider problem which emerges in one way 
or another if you attempt to go beyond a plan to keep the general 
level of demand at an adequate level. 

It will not be denied, even by those who dislike official 
statistics, that in the last 12 years there has been a substan- 
tial advance towards greater economic equality. This has come 
about, I suggest, in at least four different ways. First and most 
familiar has been the striking increase in the taxation of high and 
middle incomes. This was introduced during the war but has 
broadly been continued in the post-war period. The income tax 
concessions made by the Labour Government since 1945 were 
designed, as far as possible, to benefit the lower taxable in- 
comes. Secondly, there has been the substantial increase in free 
social services which though available to all are, for various 
reasons, not always used by better off people. In this respect the 
expenditure on education has been relatively more valuable to 
the cause of equality, because the middle classes still tend to pay 
for their own education, while in the case of the health services, 
for example, they have themselves been perhaps the greatest 
beneficiaries. 
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Thirdly, there has been a steady rise in the share of wages and 
salaries in the nation’s income. Between 1946 and 1951 the rise 
in total wages and salaries before tax — 60%, the rise in farm 
incomes 50%, professional earnings 33%, small businesses 9%, 
and rent, dividend, and interest received only 5°/. Even allowing 
for a small increase in the working population, and the fact that 
these figures relate to personal income and therefore exclude 
undistributed profits, the change is sufhiciently remarkable.* 

Fourthly—but much less important—there is the point made 
earlier in this article that real incomes of the better off have been 
held back by such measures as rationing and import and building 
licenses. 

But though there is undoubtedly much more equality to-day, 
the process of breaking down class barriers and introducing 
equality of opportunity has certainly not gone as far as socialists 
desire. What, then, are the next steps to be taken towards this 
end? 

There is, I think, a growing feeling that techniques of simply 
increasing taxation on incomes still further and expanding social 
services with the proceeds is not an adequate answer to our 
problem. Much nonsense, to be sure, is talked about the harmful 
effects of taxation on incentives to work. The more serious 
economic objection to still higher taxation lies, more in 
the difficulty that beyond a certain point it causes people to 
reduce saving or to dissave instead of to cut their consumption. 
But it is the political difficulty which seems to me the most 
important one. For the amount which can still be transferred 
from higher incomes, i.e. those paying surtax, is now relatively 
small. If by some fiscal device, all incomes in excess of £2,000 
a year were taken by the revenue, the additional yield was 
estimated in 1951 to be only a little over {50 million compared 
with a total budget of over £4,000 million. Any attempt to raise 
large additional sums by income tax on the usual lines, over and 
above the increase of revenue at existing rates which may be 
expected as the national income grows, must involve higher 
taxation on middle incomes—say {500 to {2,000 a year. More- 
over we must face'the fact that people do not like having too 
much of their money being spent for them on free communal 
services and too little being left to them to spend as they like. 


* The fact that the index of share values shows no significant rise in this period suggests 
that the ploughing back of undistributed profits did not offset the sharp relative fall in 
property incomes, 
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While none of us would deny the practical necessity for free 
communal services in some spheres, and while, because of the 
redistribution effect, they have up to now undoubtedly con- 
tributed to greater equality, beyond this there is in my view no 
special reason why socialists should favour all such services as 
against a fair distribution of the money involved which the 
recipients can spend as they wish. 

And here we come up against the problem of how far it is 
desirable to equalize post-tax earned incomes still further. How 
much more, for example, should a chairman or managing director 
receive in “take home money” as compared with the lowest paid 
labourer in the industry? No doubt this is in part dependent on 
public opinion—and, as opinion changes, so the differential 
can change. But it would be worth while enquiring what sort of 
standards would be considered appropriate to-day. The present 
range, apart from a few exceptions, is of the order of 7 or 8 to 1. 
Should we try and narrow it? 

For my part I would say that our strategy in the next stage 
towards greater equality ought to be directed not to narrowing 
still further the differences in earned income so much as at three 
other matters—“expenses”’, education, and the distribution of 
unearned income and the property from which it is derived. For 
I believe that these are three of the major causes of inequality 
to-day and that in tackling them we should enjoy a good deal 
more popular support than by proceeding along the more 
familiar road of higher taxation on incomes—earned and un- 
earned alike. 

The extent to which people can claim and be granted “e 
penses” —especially for entertainment—has been the subject “of 
comment for a long time, and, though its quantitative signifi- 
cance may not be very great, it gives rise to irritation and cynic- 
ism among the vast majority who do not enjoy these privileges. 
The problem is not at all an easy one. It is difficult to decide 
where to draw the line and it is almost impossible to check in 
every case whether it has been drawn in the right place. But some 
idea of the way in which the more excessive allowances could be 
stopped was given in one of the amendments which the opposi- 
tion put down to the 1952 Finance Bill. 

The education ladder is, of course, very much wider than it 
used to be. But the fact remains that differences in education 
are still a major cause of differences in economic and social status 
and that these differences in education are to a too great extent 
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still related to the position of the child’s parents. There are those 
who go to the secondary modern schools and leave at 15, there 
ate those who go to the secondary grammar schools and leave 
at 17 or 18, there are those who go from the grammar schools to 
the universities—and there are those who go to the “public” 
schools and may or may not go on to the universities. 

I am no educational expert, but it seems to me that if we really 
want equal educational opportunity for every child, then we need 
two major changes—one within the state education system and 
one about the relationship of private to state education. As 
regards the former, we ought surely to try to eliminate the kind 
of class structure that often exists between the secondary modern 
and the secondary grammar schools, and we ought more and 
more to try and ensure, in so far as there have to be differences in 
the amount of education given, that, throughout, these are 
determined solely by the ability of the child. 

On the second point, we have to face the fact that the desire 
“to do the best for your child” is a very powerful and natural 
emotion which it would be foolish to ignore or suppress. But it 
is also true that this desire operating in our present educational 
system does produce great inequalities of opportunity. It seems 
to me that if we are not to prohibit “private” schools—to which 
there are objections—the only course is to improve the quality 
of state education until it becomes mere foolishness for people to 
pay to have their children educated privately. The expense of 
“private” education is so high to-day in relation to post-tax 
incomes that parents can often only afford it by drawing on their 
capital—capital which the vast majority of the population do not 
possess except in very small amounts. Thus to some extent the 
question of greater equality in education is bound up with our 
third major problem—that of the distribution of property. 

It is important to tackle this, in the first place because the 
distribution of property is much more uneven than the dis- 
tribution of income and because, as far as is known, the move to 
greater equality seems to be going more slowly here. But it is 
also important because without doubt the capacity to spend 
capital is an important cause to-day of inequality of living 
standards. It is important, finally, because, in so far as it is mostly 
based on inheritance or luck, the unequal distribution of property 
is all the less justifiable. How then should it be tackled? I can 
only briefly record my general views. I believe that there is still 
everything to be said for concentrating on the point at which 
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wealth is inherited. It seems to me that public opinion which 
would react against a capital levy, except in very special circum- 
stances, does not really support the handing over of large ac- 
cumulations of wealth from one generation to another. Exactly 
how our present system of death duties should be reformed so as 
to make it more effective, I cannot discuss here. 

But it is quite certain that any really vigorous effort to attack 
the problem in this way would encounter one very serious 
obstacle—avoidance by gifts inter vivos and by spending out of 
capital. It would therefore be essential to anticipate this by 
counter measures. As I have indicated, the problem of dissaving 
is already a serious one for those who wish to preserve full 
employment without inflation and also press on to greater 
equality. And gifts inter vivos are to-day already a frequent method 
of avoiding death duties. It is therefore necessary to find some 
method—possibly through fiscal reform by which we can 
effectively put a stop to both practices. If we can find this and 
overcome the administrative and political difficulties which its 
introduction would involve, we should then be able to maintain 
a sufficiently high rate of saving in the community and so provide 
ourselves with a secure base from which to make another great 
advance towards the just society. 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND THE 
TRADE UNIONS 


By G. D. H. CoLe* 


THE federal structure of the Labour Party, with the trade 
unions holding an overwhelming majority vote at the annual 
conferences by which it is finally controlled, has been the subject 
of much debate. It has been attacked as involving the party’s 
subordination to a sectional interest, and praised as making it 
always in the last resort responsive to working-class needs and 
aspirations. There have always been a few socialists who have 
lamented trade union control as preventing the emergence of a 
fully socialist party; and always a few trade unionists who have 
hankered after a party all of their own, with no door left open for 
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the entry of middle-class politicians. But most socialists and most 
active trade unionists have accepted the “labour alliance” (Keir 
Hardie’s phrase) as a good thing, and have disputed only, if at 
all, concerning the relative weight to be assigned, under the party 
constitution, to the various elements of which it is made up. 

The trade unions have been, in terms of numbers and voting 
power, the major element ever since the Labour Representation 
Committee was formed in 1900. But the character of the federa- 
tion to which they belong has changed quite out of recognition. 
In the early days, up to 1918, the Labour Party was a federation 
of a number of trade unions with two socialist societies—the 
Independent Labour Party and the Fabian Society—and a 
number of miscellaneous bodies, mostly local Trades and Labour 
Councils. Only after the new constitution of 1918 did the local 
labour parties become an important element, sending many more 
delegates than the socialist societies, but hardly less insignificant 
in voting strength to the trade unions. Only in 1937 did the local 
labour parties acquire the right to elect their own representatives 
—increased in number from 5 to 7—to the National Executive; 
for till then these representatives had been elected by the whole 
conference, including the trade unions. Meanwhile, the secession 
of the Independent Labour Party in 1932 and the expulsion of its 
successor, the Socialist League, in 1937, had left only the Fabian 
Society to represent a national socialist movement distinct from 
the party itself. These changes meant in effect that the Labour 
Party had ceased to be a federation of trade unions and socialist 
bodies and had become instead a federation of national trade 
unions and of local labour parties which consisted partly of 
individual members and partly of affiliated branches of trade 
unions. 

Overleaf, for a few selected years, are the figures showing the 
affiliated membership under three headings—trade unions, 
socialist and miscellaneous bodies, and individual members of 
local labour parties. No figures are available for the third 
category before 1928. 

Thus, in effect, the local labour parties replaced the socialist 
societies as the second main element, and instead of the party 
being made up mainly of two groups of national organizations, 
it came to consist of one national group—the trade unions—and 
one local group—the constituency parties. This was a most 
important change. The trade unions had in the Trades Union 
Congress and its General Council a permanent organization both 
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Unions Societies ete.* Parties 
Affiliated Affiliated Individual 
(Thousands) Membership Membership Membership 

1900 353 23 

1906 975 21 

1914 1,572 33 

1919 3,404 47 

1926 3,352 36 

1928 2,025 32 215 

1939 2,214f 3} 409 

1945 2,510 8 487 

1951 4,937 7 876 
for forming and focussing opinion and for representing their 
collective views when they so desired. The local parties, on the 
other hand, had no such central agency as the socialists had 
possessed at an earlier stage in the National Administrative 
Council of the I.L.P. Their only formal link was in the group of 
members they elected at conference to the party Executive; and 
these members, even if they had wished to act together, were in 
a minority on the Executive and would at once have been accused 
of disloyalty had they attempted to form a separate cabal. In 
fact, they never did so; for most of the seats were usually won by 
prominent national politicians who were unlikely to be all on 
the same side in any important controversy, and some of these 
politicians by no means wished to see any distinct focus of 
leadership created on the basis of the local parties. 

I do not mean, of course, that in party affairs the trade unions 
habitually acted together, or that there was as a rule a trade union 
bloc in opposition to the local parties. Usually, on any important 
issue, some trade unions voted on one side and some on the 
other, and there was a similar division among the local parties. 
It was, however, the case that, at any rate in matters of inter- 
national policy, the trade union majority usually supported 
the platform, and carried the day, irrespective of the distribu- 
tion of opinion in the local parties; and also that the trade union 
delegations, or most of them, tended to cast block votes which 
wiped out the influence of their own ‘minorities. As against this, 
the local delegations, having no block votes or preliminary 


* These figures exclude the Roya! Arsenal Co-operative Society which was affiliated 
from 1928 through its Political Committee. The members affiliated were 20,000 in 1928 and 
37,000, 33,000, and 28,000 in the other years here given. 

¢ These years show the effects of the Trade Unions Act of 1927. 
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conferences of their own, voted as each individual delegate had 
been instructed by his local party or, in the absence of instruc- 
tions, personally decided to vote. 

There were some attempts in the 1930s, in the course of the 
conflict of views which developed after Hitler’s conquest of 
power, to organize the local parties as a group within the party. 
But these attempts, in which Sir Stafford Cripps was the central 
figure, shared the fate of the Socialist League. The defection of 
Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snowden on the one side, and the 
secession of the I.L.P. on the other, had given both the “in- 
tellectuals” and the “‘socialist left’ a bad name; and the National 
Executive, itself dominated by the trade union and parliamentary 
leaders, received strong trade union support for its assertion of 
the need for unity—the more so because, in the 1930s, one of the 
main issues was that of collaboration with the communists in 
some sort of anti-fascist front. Indeed, then as now, the intense 
anti-communist feeling among the trade union leaders was a 
most important factor; for it led many of them, almost as fanatic- 
ally as the American trade union leaders, to suspect of communist 
sympathies anyone who questioned the need for a line-up of the 
world labour movement against “totalitarianism” of the com- 
munist equally with the fascist type. 

One important factor in moulding trade union attitudes both 
in the Labour Party and in the Trades Union Congress in recent 
years has been the increasing centralization of the trade unions 
themselves. This has been a consequence at one and the same time 
of their increasing power and of a change in the conditions under 
which this power has to be used. Centralized collective bargain- 
ing is the outcome not only of greater centralization on the 
capitalist side but also, to an even greater extent, of the growing 
difficulties of Great Britain in adjusting its economic affairs to 
its changed position in international trade. The virtual dis- 
appearance of large-scale strike action since 1926 is a consequence 
not only of the defeat of the trade unions in the general strike, 
but also of a situation in which trade unions have been com- 
pelled to keep constantly in mind the probable effects of higher 
wages on the cost of living and on export trade—and therewith 
on Great Britain’s ability to buy the imports needed to sustain 
either full employment or a satisfactory standard of life. In the 
1930s this pressure was felt in the form of trade union weakness 
in face of widespread unemployment and declining membership: 
to-day it is felt no less severely in the form of an inhibition on the 
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full use of trade union strength. The trade unions have been 
compelled, no less when they are strong than when they were 
weak, to act not as sheer pressure groups determined to exact 
all they can from capitalism, but as responsible partners in an 
attempt to make the capitalist system work. This attitude has 
been forced upon them by their knowledge of the precarious 
condition of the British economy, despite the high profits which 
have been made; but it is very difficult to explain the necessity to 
their members, and this difficulty forces on them the need to 
establish a strong central discipline and to damp down any 
militant tendencies among their followers—the more so because 
they are well aware that all such tendencies will be exploited by 
the communist minority without any consideration of the effects 
on the British standard of life. 

Thus, there has arisen a situation in which, not indeed all 
trade union leaders, but the groups which chiefly direct central 
trade union policy, have come to adopt a largely negative attitude 
towards what they regard as the irresponsible wishes of local 
militants, and therewith a marked hostility towards anyone who 
makes himself the exponent of a left-wing policy in either 
industrial or political affairs. They can, indeed, hardly suspect 
Mr. Bevan of being in any sense in league with the communists, 
to whom he is almost as hostile as they are; but they do suspect 
him, not only of personal ambition to oust the existing leader- 
ship, but also of being an irresponsible stirrer-up of trouble 
when for reasons both of national and of international policy 
trouble ought to be avoided at almost any cost. They are afraid 
of Bevanism, not without reason, as calculated to strengthen 
opposition to “wage restraint” and to collaboration in measures 
designed to increase productivity; and they are also afraid of it 
as calculated to weaken the anti-communist front in which they 
are partners with the American trade unions. But most of them 
are at the same time conscious of the need to walk warily lest 
they be repudiated by their own followers and forced to adopt 
industrial policies which they believe would be disastrous in the 
present economic situation. 

In this, the group which dominates the General Council and, 
less directly, the Labour Party Executive, has some reason on its 
side. Mr. Bevan, in what he has said since his resignation from 
the labour government, has been either irresponsible or unduly 
optimistic—to say the least—in speaking as if a reduction in 
expenditure on armaments would go far towards solving Great 
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Britain’s economic difficulties and rendering possible a renewed 
advance of the welfare state. In this, he has not carried all the 
members of his group with him: Mr. Harold Wilson has 
presented a much less optimistic diagnosis. But it is beyond 
question that the effect of Mr. Bevan’s own utterances has been 
to make light of the economic difficulties and to encourage a 
revolt of the left against the official party and trade union 
leadership in home as well as in international affairs. That is 
why the Bevanite challenge has gone so far towards bringing 
about a trade union line-up against the left comparable with that 
which led to the temporary expulsion of Sir Stafford Cripps and 
Mr. Bevan himself from the party shortly before the war. 

This does not mean that Mr. Bevan wants to split the party. 
Far from it. I think he is as convinced as his opponents that the 
trade union basis on which it rests is advantageous and indeed 
indispensable to labour’s effective conquest of power. He does 
not even, as the newspapers continually suggest, want to super- 
sede Mr. Attlee as leader or to thrust Mr. Herbert Morrison off 
the party Executive. He wants to convert the party, not to split 
it, and for leadership he is quite content to wait, provided he is 
allowed to stake out his claim in the way that suits his talents. 
Hardly anyone in the party thinks it would be a good thing for 
the final voice in its affairs to pass from the trade unions to the 
local parties. The most the rebels want is to make their weight 
more strongly felt both on the Executive in the shaping of party 
policy and inside the trade unions as a protest against the unduly 
centralized control. These, however, are from the standpoint of 
the trade union leadership both very dangerous desires; for the 
one could easily cause a sharp difference between the party 
Executive and the T.U.C. General Council, and the other would 
directly undermine their own influence in the international as well 
as in the national field. 

It may be said that I am speaking as if the trade union leaders 
were much nearer to having a common attitude than they in 
fact are; and in a sense this is true. A number or the big unions 
are dissenters, to a greater Gr less extent, from the outlook I have 
described—for example, the railwaymen, the engineers, and the 
distributive workers, not to mention some smaller unions in 
which communist influence is of account. But to-day the central 
core of trade unionism, or at any rate of the Trades Union 
Congress, is made up of the two great “general”? unions—the 
Transport and General Workers and the General and Municipal 
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Workers—p/us the mineworkers and the cotton operatives; and 
these together make a block of nearly three out of the eight 
millions affiliated to the Trades Union Congress and, with their 
regular supporters, can be always certain of a good majority if 
they vote on the same side. Indeed, the two “general” unions 
alone, with upwards of two million votes, constitute by far the 
most powerful group—and also the most centralized and strictly 
disciplined from above. This is, of course, an immense change 
since the days when the “new unions” stood for a socialistic 
challenge to the dominance of craft unionism and of the old 
“Lib.-Lab.” attitude; but though the character of the dominant 
groups has changed, the conflict between the centralizers and the 
necessarily more irresponsible advocates of greater militancy 
has not become less acute. 

Nevertheless, I repeat, almost no one wants any sort of split 
either in the Labour Party or in the trade unions—in fact, no one 
except the communists, if even they. The great mass of active 
trade unionists and party workers are fully aware that any serious 
split would both weaken trade unionism disastrously and very 
likely enable the capitalist leaders to defeat it in a pitched battle, 
and also destroy labour’s chance of a reconquest of political 
power. Accordingly, whatever may be the outcome of the 
struggle between Mr. Bevan and his antagonists, no serious split 
will occur. None would occur, even if the party were foolish 
enough to expel Mr. Bevan and Mr. Bevan to allow himself to 
be expelled; for his followers would not follow him out of the 
party, nor would he even wish that they should. Were he ex- 
pelled, he would soon be back again, as he has been before, and 
as Sir Stafford Cripps came back despite his expulsion during the 
conflict of the 1930s. 

This would happen, because there are not really two clear-cut 
rival policies, each commanding a massive following. The main 
body even of active Labour Party workers is not on either Mr. 
Bevan’s or Mr. Attlee’s side: it is, on the contrary, very un- 
certain what the right policies are and for what policies the 
combatants really stand. The struggle is indeed much more a 
matter of temperaments than of policies—at all everits outside 
the field of international affairs—and international affairs are 
but seldom, and only at moments of really acute crisis, determin- 
ing factors among the main following of a mass party, or even 
among its second-line leaders. 

The Labour Party, in order to be a real force in politics, must 
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continue to rest mainly on a trade union basis. What is wrong 
with it to-day is not this basis, but the excessive centralization 
of some of the trade unions, which makes the relation of the 
individual trade unionist to his trade union, and through it to 
the Labour Party, almost infinitely remote. This affects some 
unions much more than others—most of all the two vast 

“general” unions with their very miscellaneous membership, 
their very rapid turnover of members, and their low rates of 
contribution, which make frequent or really representative 
conferences difficult. But it is also an outcome of highly central- 
ized bargaining, which deprives the proceedings of the local 
branches of much of their interest, and of the divorce of the 
branch from the works or workshop unit, which means that the 
face-to-face groups in the factories and other workplaces have 
little organic connection with the activity of the trade unions 
at higher levels. This factor also weakens the trade union 
connection with the local labour parties, so that their delegates 
to these parties act largely as individuals rather than representa- 
tives and fail to serve as a real link between local industrial and 
political activity and sentiment. 

The trade unions have, in practice, no effective machinery 
for political action except at the centre. They had more, in some 
areas, before the local trade councils were separated from the 
local labour parties at the end of the first world war. The old 
Trades and Labour Councils, in the areas where they were active, 
held the two wings of the labour movement together at the local 
level. But it is no more possible to go back on the separation 
than it is to decentralize wage-bargaining. All that can be looked 
for on the political side is greater trade union participation in 
the work of the local parties; and it is not too easy to see how to 
bring that about until trade unionists can be induced to take 
more interest in the branch life of their own societies. That in 
turn depends on trade union policy at higher levels. Although 
wage-bargaining in its broader aspects cannot be decentralized, 
there is much that could be—including the application of 
national agreements to the varving conditions of different 
localities and establishments. But even this meets with a good 
deal of opposition from the national leadership, which is afraid 
of losing control. Nor would it achieve much in the political 
field unless some way were found of creating direct links between 
the local labour parties and the factory groups and shop stewards’ 
committees; and to any such link the leaders would strongly object. 
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Trade unionism is in fact becoming in a good many industries 
more and more a business movement and less and less a demo- 
cratic fellowship of workers who are in close touch one with 
another through the meetings and discussions of the branch. 
Politically, the average trade unionist who pays his political 
levy to his trade union gets out of it no real sense of belonging to 
a democratic political movement. He pays, and that is all—and of 
course a great many trade unionists do not even pay, though 
many more do now than did while the “contracting-in” pro- 
visions of the 1927 Trade Unions Act were still in force. Only a 
small proportion of trade unionists take part in the election of 
delegates to represent their branches in the local labour parties, 
and few hear any reports from the delegates when they have 
been chosen. Few, unless they are active individual members of 
the local party or branch delegates, attend any meetings called 
for the discussion of labour policy, or do anything more for the 
Labour Party than vote for it at election time. The minority 
that do wish to take part in labour politics mostly join a local 
party as individual members in addition to paying their political 
levy to their trade union; but they then act in the party as 
individuals rather than as trade unionists. 

Nevertheless, the trade union basis of the party is indis- 
pensable. Without it, the party would probably have split in 1931, 
might have split in the 1930s during the Spanish civil war, and 
might even be splitting to-day. Such a split would have been, and 
would be, disastrous, not only because neither of the resulting 
parties would stand a chance of winning a majority, but even 
more because neither would be able to command even a passive 
mass following. If the party were to split to-day—which is 
highly unlikely because of its trade union basis—we should get 
on the one side the great majority of the national trade unions 
and of the parliamentary leaders, working in close alliance with 
the national leaders of the Co-operative Union, and on the other 
a high proportion of the keenest local workers in the local 
labour and co-operative parties and of the active local trade 
unionists, without any mass following. Of course I am implying, 
in asserting this, that the number of individuals, all told, who are 
active socialists prepared to work for their faith is small, and that 
the division of these activists between two parties would make 
it impossible for either of them, even apart from money difh- 
culties, to maintain an effective local organization covering the 
country. 
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This being the position, it is fortunate that there is certainly 
no such clear-cut division on policy as to require a split. There 
are two great issues on which the division of opinion is sharp— 
the whole problem of the Atlantic Alliance with its corollary of 
subjection to American influence, and the question whether 
consolidation or a rapid advance towards socialism is the right 
policy in home affairs. But these two great issues cannot be 
effectively confronted without confronting a third—that of 
solving Great Britain’s economic problem and adjusting the 
British economy so as to make payments balance with the 
outside world; and at present neither faction within the party is 
showing any readiness to face this difficulty as it will have sooner 
or later to be faced. One faction insists that we cannot afford to 
do without American help, and must therefore accept American 
leadership: the other too often pretends that it could be solved by 
breaking with the Americans and spending less on arms. In 
truth, however, it requires far-reaching changes in the structure 
of the British economy and in British trade relations with other 
countries; and there is no evidence at all that, when this necessity 
has to be faced, divisions about the steps to be taken will 
correspond to the present divisions between Bevanites and their 
opponents. 

What the trade union basis of the Labour Party does make far 
more likely than it would otherwise be is that this real issue will 
in due course be fought out inside a single party strong enough to 
carry out the policies on which it decides. It will not be easy to 
get this real issue faced at all—for neither faction likes the im- 
plications of facing it or sees how to make them acceptable to 
its supporters. But necessity will drive, probably before long; 
and only a single, united party will be in a position to rise to the 
occasion. Therefore, it is important not to push the quarrel 
between the Bevanites and the Deakinites too far, and indis- 
pensable to keep intact a mass party in which the trade unions 
can, if they will, have the last word. But the alliance will not work 
properly until the internal machinery of the trade unions is made 
more effectively democratic and a better link forged between the 
local labour parties and the local trade union bodies which have 
at present hardly more than a nominal connection with their 
day-to-day work. 





BRITAIN AND THE OUTSIDE WORLD 
By R. H. S. Crossman, M.P.* 


I 


Most political controversies—in this country at least— 
are settled not by the weight of argument but by the march of 
events. When slogans outlive their relevance, it is the facts which 
determine policy. Certainly this is largely true of Labour’s 
foreign policy since 1945. Principles and assumptions have been 
squeezed and reshaped, and the ground of the controversy 
between Left and Right has been shifting rapidly. This process 
of adaptation to environment, which is often described as 
“healthy empiricism”’, has its dangers. A party which permits its 
foreign policy to be determined by events has little prospect of 
ever seizing the initiative. Both its internal controversies and its 
agreed policies have a tendency to lag behind historical develop- 
ment, instead of anticipating and influencing it. True enough, a 
sound foreign policy can never be manufactured off a detailed 
blueprint, or deduced in the Cabinet from abstract principles. 
But what is possible—and what has been lacking since 1945, 
despite the title of the Labour Party’s most recent policy state- 
ment, Facing the Facts—is an agreed framework for the study of 
the world situation. Indeed, the main divisions in the Labour 
Party about foreign affairs have nearly all arisen not out of dis- 
agreement about socialist principles but out of confusion about 
the nature of the problems with which Britain is faced. 

How grave is the threat of Russian military aggression? 
What is the likelihood of America (a) going isolationist, (d) 
precipitating a world recession, and (¢) assisting us to solve our 
dollar problem? It is the very different answers given to these and 
similar questions of fact which are the root cause of the divisions 
in the Labour Party to-day. And the difficulty is that since those 
answers must very largely be a matter of guesswork, based on 
insufficient evidence, neither side can prove the other wrong. 
Yet, unless answers are provisionally agreed, and accepted as a 
basis of action, Labour’s foreign policy is bound to remain a 
melange of well-intentioned generalizations and particular ad hoc 
solutions. Such a policy provides a future socialist government 
with no firm directive and so leaves it wide open to unpredicted 
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pressures of external circumstance and the gentle assurances of 
the Foreign Office that nothing is gained by anticipating a crisis. 
A great imperial power can afford to dispense with a framework 
of foreign policy and to meet each situation as it comes with an 
open mind, because, by its sheer bulk, it squeezes circumstances 
instead of being squeezed by them. Britain—at least since 
1945—can no longer do so without losing all freedom of action. 


II 

But are not American and Russian policy so convulsive and so 
unpredictable that all intelligent anticipation is useless? It is 
certainly true that no one can predict in detail the development of 
Russian and American policy: yet British policy is based on all 
sorts of implicit assumptions about both countries. Indeed, 
without such assumptions this country could not have a foreign 
policy. My aim, therefore, in this article is to dig down below the 
structure of Labour’s policy towards America and Russia, to 
examine the presuppositions on which it is based, and to see 
whether it would be possible to work out a set of agreed assump- 
tions which could form a stable framework for socialist thought 
and socialist action. 

Our examination will start with Russia, because here we have a 
totalitarian state, whose rigidity should make intelligent anti- 
cipation relatively easy. Since the 1930’s the Labour Party’s 
attitude to Russia has vacillated not because of changes in Russian 
behaviour but as a result of changes in public feeling about 
Russia. Each of us has his “Russia complex”, his irrational 
nexus of emotions, which make judgment difficult. Yet for 35 
years we have lived in the same world as the Soviet Union, and 
it should be possible by now to base our policy on something 
firmer than feelings. It is, for instance, an astonishing phenome- 
non that responsible socialists, who called Russia a a ally in 
1945 and who presumably have since then studied the mass of 
evidence collected for the Nuremberg trials, should now talk 
as though the Soviet menace is analogous to the Nazi menace, 
and can therefore be met by the same methods. In fact, of course, 
there is no resemblance between either the theory or the practice 
of Nazi and Stalinist foreign policy. They present us with 
dangers, but with quite different dangers, and there is no ground, 
therefore, for the belief that we shall save peace in the 1950’s by 
doing the opposite of what we did in the 1930’s. 

Yet Labour’s policy towards Russia since the cold war began 
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has been largely based on “the lesson of the 1930’s”. We enthu- 
siastically rushed into sanctions against North Korea because we 
remembered the consequences of appeasing Japan in Manchuria; 
we are organizing collective security against Russia in Europe 
with “the lessons of Munich” in mind. I believe it was right to 
support South Korea (up to the 38th parallel), and to become a 
member of the Atlantic Pact. But I also believe the assumptions 
about Russian intentions used to justify both actions do not 
bear a moment’s inspection. 


Il 


Our first task, therefore, is to forget analogies with Hitlerism 
and to examine Stalin’s foreign policy exclusively in terms of 
Russian history and Stalinite theory. Only if we do so, will it be 
possible to formulate our attitude to Russia in accordance with 
the objective facts, so far as we know them. Of course, this 
involves making a number of assumptions which cannot be 
verified. But, whatever attitude we adopt to Russia, we must 
make unverifiable assumptions. In this essay I am trying to make 
those assumptions explicit. Perhaps the best way to do so is to 
state mine, in the hope of encouraging readers either to accept 
them or to modify them and, in so doing, to reveal their own. 

(1) The development of Russian communism since the failure 
of the German communist revolution in 1919 has been away from 
the internationalism of the Old Bolsheviks and towards a self- 
centred Soviet imperialism. The Kremlin’s thinking is still 
rigidly Marxist, but Marxism, which was the instrument of the 
oppressed against the oppressor, has become the system of an 
expanding Stalinite empire. 

(2) The danger we confront is not a communist conspiracy 
for the achievement of world revolution, but the attempt by 
the Kremlin to organize the revolutionary forces throughout the 
world, and in particular among the colonial peoples, for its own 
purposes. Where a communist party in a small state begins a 
genuine revolution, it soon comes into conflict with the Soviet 
Union. Then it is either liquidated, as in Czechoslovakia, or 
breaks away, as in Yugoslavia. Where the country is too large 
to be disciplined, the Russians will seek a close alliance, for 
instance with China. 

(3) The effect of the Yalta decisions in Europe and of the 
Chinese revolution in the Far East was to give Russia huge 
opportunities for expansion. These opportunities were enlarged 
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by American policy since 1948. As Stalin has recently empha- 

sized, Russia is no longer an isolated communist economy, 

surrounded by a capitalist world market. There are now two 
wer blocs and two world markets. 

(4) As a highly repressive dictatorship, which is engaged on 
vast plans of economic development inside Russia and in the satel- 
lite states, the Soviet Union will for a long time seek to avoid a 
general war. On the other hand, there is no evidence to suggest 
that the Kremlin will surrender any peripheral area of impor- 
tance, rather than stand and fight. 

(5) There is no evidence available which suggests either that 
the Soviet State can be disintegrated by anything short of general 
war or that the development of the eastern bloc can be more than 
retarded by economic blockade. Indeed, it seems likely that, - 
under the conditions of a rearmament race, not only can the rate 
of communist capital investment be maintained, but the miser- 
ably low living standards of the communist peoples can be 
steadily improved. The polarization of the world into two power 
blocs, therefore, works to the advantage of the Kremlin. The 
containment of Asian communism, is a policy which has actually 
assisted Russian expansion by forcing communist revolutionaries 
to accept military aid from the Russians, to rely on them for 
the capital equipment they require for industrialization, and so 
to become satellites within the Soviet empire. 

(6) Whatever policy the democracies adopt, the Kremlin 
will feel justified in employing every means, short of general war, 
for disrupting the non-communist world. On the other hand, 
it will also be prepared to enter into trade relations with western 
states, and even to sign a local peace settlement or accept a 
general detente, if the balance of advantage points that way. 

(7) The kind of relationship which we mean by co-operation 
is impossible between a western democracy and the Soviet 
Union. By our standards the Kremlin combines unscrupulous- 
ness and legalistic pedantry in a way which makes mutual 
confidence almost impossible. The only basis for co-existence 
is that each side should cbserve'the letter of any contract, while 
assuming that the other will violate the spirit if ever it pays him 
to do so. 

IV 

When we turn to the U.S.A., the attempt to build a similar 
framework of factual analysis is far more difficult. Here we are 
faced not with a centralized managerial state, but with (i) an 
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expanding and astonishingly successful capitalism functioning 
within a weak governmental structure, and (ii) a western 
democracy where public opinion, organized into pressure groups 
and operating under the division of powers, is constantly but 
erratically modifying governmental purpose. Russian foreign 
policy is rational in the sense that it derives from the continuing 
purpose of a small group of men acting within a rigid framework 
of Marxist method. In this sense American foreign policy will 
always be “irrational”—without continuity of governmental 
purpose or an agreed framework of procedure. 

Does this mean that we cannot discover any coherent pattern 
here? I don’t think so. A partially Keynesian capitalist society, 
even if it has no settled government policy, develops within a 
well defined economic framework. There are strict economic 
limits to the arbitrariness of American political decisions, and 
these are strengthened by factors of geography and national 
tradition. Let is take our courage in both hands, therefore, and 
formulate our picture of the U.S.A. in accordance with the 
facts, so far as we know them. 

(1) Before Pearl Harbour, America was neutral because she did 
not feel herself threatened. She has discarded neutrality only 
because she feels herself threatened. Her internationalism since 
1947 has been prompted neither by a crusading mission nor by 
internal economic pressures, but by fear of communist expansion. 
On the other hand, the containment policy and rearmament 
themselves engender a crusading spirit and create internal 
pressures for economic expansion. 

(2) The basic characteristic of the non-communist world is the 
unbalance between the North American dollar economy on the 
one hand and the sterling area and western Europe on the other. 
This unbalance is being intensified by American policy. The cold 
war, when combined with rearmament and the re-emergence of 
Germany and Japan as competitors for a dwindling world 
market, produces acute strains between America and her allies. 
Precisely because the U.S.A. is not ideologically expansionist, 
as the Soviet Union is, she cannot dragoon her allies into accept- 
ing all the strategic requirements of the containment policy, or 
suppress the conflicts of interest which it produces. 

(3) Internally, America has developed institutions and tech- 
niques of fiscal control which will probably prevent a repetition 
of the 1929 slump. On the other hand, even a minor recession, 
which America scarcely feels, is sufficient to upset the economies 
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of her allies. Such recessions, which can hardly be prevented, 
may within a few weeks destroy the beneficial effects of large- 
scale aid programmes. 

(4) However far-sighted American statesmen may be, the 
U.S.A. cannot assume Britain’s nineteenth-century role. It is 
a continental and largely self-sufficient economy, ill fitted to 
become the centre of a multilateral trading system. Though, 
ideologically, America remains the protagonist of free enter- 
prise, her business men show little confidence in overseas 
capital investment. Surplus capital is either expended in the arms 
programme, or exported in the form of aid programmes. The 
amount which America contributes to the strengthening of her 
European allies or to the development of backward areas is an 
annually varying resultant of the conflict between two pressures, 
the American’s fear of communism and his reluctance to foot 
the tax bill for its containment. 

(5) The conflict between the economic interests of the U.S.A., 
Britain, Germany and Japan is far greater than that between 
American economic interests and those of the communist bloc. 
At present this fact is overlaid by the fear of communism. 
Should this fear be increased and the cold war intensified, then 
American “internationalism” will be maintained, but the 
conflicts of economic interest will be further intensified. Should 
the cold war be relaxed, the main motive for American overseas 
assistance would be removed and the dangers of a world 
depression increased. Thus, whichever way the international 
situation develops, the relations between America and her allies 
will be subject to acute tensions. 

(6) Despite these tensions, co-operation between a British 
Labour Government and an American Administration is 
rendered possible by the principles and practices which our two 
countries share. As Western democracies, Britain and the U.S.A. 
are ideologically, nearly as closely united as the Russia of Stalin 
and the China of Mao Tse-tung. We not only speak the same 
language; much more important, we give nearly the same value 
to the words we use when we discuss a problem of ethics or 
politics. So when each side speaks his own mind frankly and the 
conflicts of interest or policy are openly stated, a genuine partner- 
ship can be achieved. In view of the vast discrepancy of power, 
however, between the two countries, such a partnership is only 
possible if Britain is scrupulous in maintaining her economic 
independence at whatever cost to her standard of living and, in 
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particular, refuses all aid which carries with it political con- 
ditions. Once that independence is forfeited (as Mao Tse-tung 
probably knows), ideological affinity becomes not a means of 
communication between equal partners, but an instrument for 
persuading the weaker power to accept the will of the stronger. 

Let me repeat. British foreign policy must be largely based 
on assumptions about Russian and American behaviour. Usually 
these assumptions escape criticism because they remain implicit. 
Only when they are dragged into the light of day do we Sele 
to realise how questionable they are. I have made my own 
assumptions explicit, not in the hope that they will be accepted 
without revision, but as agenda for discussion. If, by such a dis- 
cussion, the Labour Party could be stimulated to reach an agreed 
framework of factual analysis, the controversy about policy 
would be shifted on to stabler ground. 


V 

To-day, for instance, the Right wing of the party takes its stand 
on the necessity for close Anglo-American co-operation, and 
envisages the development of an Atlantic Community as the 
grand aim of British policy. Indeed, the main reason why Mr. 
Bevin and Mr. Morrison were so strongly opposed to British 
participation in Western Union and were ready, however 
reluctantly, to accept the American demand for German re- 
armament, was the belief they both held that Atlantic Union is the 
only realistic basis for the organization of the free world. They 
not only dismissed European Union as dangerously parochial: 
they held that, if Britain made it a success by participating actively 
within it, we should thereby be giving the Americans an excuse 
for withdrawing from Europe. Convinced, in fact, that the two 
chief dangers to Britain are Russian expansion and a recrudes- 
cence of American isolationism, they made it their chief aim to 
strengthen the ties which bind America to Europe by treating 
N.A.T.O. not as an ad hoc military organization, but as the first 
step towards a permanent Atlantic Union. 

But if our assumptions about America are correct, this policy 
is based on shaky foundations. It is true enough that the Atlantic 
Pact, by committing the U.S.A. to an immediate intervention in 
the event of Russian aggression in Europe, acts as a deterrent 
against that aggression. But what justification is there for believ- 
ing that this strictly military alliance either can or should be 
transformed into an enduring political structure? A sober 
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examination of the facts suggests that, in the unlikely event of an 
“agreement to disagree” between Russia and the U.S.A., the 
Americans would retreat from most of their present “‘internation- 
alism”. Only so long as they fear Russian aggression, will it be 
possible to persuade them to participate in the defence of the 
west and, to a limited extent, to concern themselves with its 
economic wellbeing. But, in view of the chronic unbalance 
between the American economy and that of her European allies, 
it is difficult to see how the dollar problem can be resolved within 
the limits of a close Atlantic Community, even if the cold war 
continues. And the re-emergence of Germany and Japan to 
compete for western markets, ever more closely constricted by 
the cold war, makes this difficulty even more acute. If it is stupid 
to refuse collaboration with the U.S.A. for reasons based on 
emotional prejudices, it is no less stupid to set as the goal of 
British foreign policy a grandiose plan of Atlantic Union, which 
demands the impossible of the Americans and neglects the 
repercussions of German and Japanese revival. 

What, then, is the alternative to Atlantic Union? Many ‘left- 
wing socialists are inclined to talk of regaining our lost inde- 
pendence, while in the same breath they suggest that the answer 
to the communist challenge is not military containment but the 
rapid economic development of the backward areas. A moment’s 
thought is sufficient to show the incompatibility of these two 
aims. If Point Four programmes are to be launched, they must be 
floated on dollars and justified to the American taxpayer as part 
of his defence against communism. We cannot set out to cut 
Britain’s dollar imports by increased national self-sufficiency in 
food production and by finding substitute sources for North 
American raw materials, and simultaneously rely on Point Four 
programmes. 

The fact is that the room for manceuvre open to the next 
Labour Government will be far narrower than most of us care to 
admit. British foreign policy is constricted to-day by facts which 

oliticians of all parties are unwilling to mention, for fear of 
laine dubbed defeatist. So long as we pretend to ourselves that 
grandiose goals (including higher living standards) are open to 
this country, we shall remain impotent to make those small yet 
critical decisions which are still possible. In a world dominated 
by Russia and America, British freedom consists in cautiously 
recognizing the limits which necessity sets on our free will and 
then acting boldly within those limits. 
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If the assumptions we listed above are correct, then most of 
the ambitious designs for a socialist foreign policy are ruled out. 
Any close co-operation with Russia is excluded by the facts of 
Stalinite behaviour. Atlantic Union is excluded by the character 
of the American economy. A fully independent Third Force 
(whether conceived in terms of the Commonwealth or of Western 
Europe) is excluded both by strategic realities and by the 
national interests of the States concerned. What then remains? 


VI 

The first part of the answer must surely be that a socialist 
Britain should, as far as possible, be organized to meet sudden 
and et sm changes, and this demands the greatest 
practicable degree of economic self-sufficiency. However far we 
move towards this goal, we shall still remain more dependent on 
external markets than any other large nation. But a socialist 

overnment could, for instance, reduce our dependence on 
tesa foodstuffs by 20°, in its first five-year plan; it could, with 
the rest of the sterling area, begin systematically to seek non- 
dollar sources of tobacco, cotton, wheat, aluminium, etc.; it could 
cut the crushing burden of our overseas military commitments 
and keep our arms programme within the capacity of our 
economy. Then, by foregoing military assistance, it could avoid 
submitting our trade with the eastern bloc to Congressional 
control under the Battle Act. Such a policy would not, of course, 
remove Britain either out of the American world market or out 
of the Atlantic Pact. But it would substantially increase our 
independence of political action and decrease our vulnerability 
to the effects of unpredictable changes in American economic 
policy. 

In the second place, we could seek a new relationship with 
western Europe. The Atlantic Pact, because it commits the 
U.S.A. to the defence of Europe and the Mediterranean, is a 
deterrent against Russian expansion, which no socialist govern- 
ment could forego. But we should try to ensure that membership 
of it does not mean subordination to purely American strategies. 
At present each European power tends to negotiate bilaterally 
with the U.S.A. in the hope of achieving special favours. We had 
excellent short-term arguments of national self-interest for opting 
out of each specific plan for European Union proposed since 
1947. But the net effect of what Europeans must regard as British 
isolationism has been to weaken ourselves, as well as the nations 
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of western Europe, vis-a-vis America. It should be frankly 
recognized, for instance, that it was.a failure of Anglo-French 
co-operation which permitted the Americans to put over their 
ill-timed and ill-considered plans for West German rearma- 
ment. 

Nothing we can do will rectify the economic unbalance 
between the U.S.A. and the other members of N.A.T.O. But we 
could reduce the ill effects of this unbalance by seeking to create 
within the Atlantic Pact a European counterbalance to Washing- 
ton. This would simultaneously provide the counter-balance 
within western Europe, which French fears of German expansion 
demand. 

In the Far East we cannot hope to play any such central role. 
Here we must recognize that the paramountcy of the U.S.A. as a 
Pacific power has ended the period of Commonwealth strategy: 
Australia and New Zealand are now parts of an American defence 
system. The experience of France in Indo-China has shown us 
what happens when a European power clings to traditional 
national interests in a flood of Asian revolution. The national 
interests were long since lost, and the French are now involved, 
against their will, in the American containment of Chinese 
communism. The lesson is clear. American efforts to contain, 
or even to crush, the Asian revolutions are likely to continue. 
Since we cannot stop them, our aim should be to avoid commit- 
ments which involve us automatically in support for them, and to 
associate ourselves as closely as possible with the Indian policy of 
friendly mediation. Whereas in Europe we must be prepared to 
enter into precise commitments and seek to make America’s 
commitments equally precise, we need in Asia, on the contrary, 
to retain as free a hand as possible. 

In conclusion, I should like to return once more to the 
assumptions about Russia and the U.S.A. with which we 
started. If we can avoid general war, the next 25 years will see a 
slow shift in the world balance of power. The backward com- 
munist world will be developed more rapidly if it can rely on 
capital goods from the west, less rapidly if it is contained by 
economic blockade. But in either case it must grow stronger. 
Meanwhile the western world will be submitted to grave strains 
by the repercussions of American war booms or peace slumps 
and by the re-emergence of Germany and Japan. Nor can we be 
certain that, when these two unsatisfied powers regain full 
freedom of action, they will be content to accept American 
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leadership if the Russians offer them more favourable terms. The 
brutal fact is that, so long as the world is polarized into two 
heavily armed blocs, the fifty million inhabits of these islands 
have no other prospect than a dwindling standard of living and 
chronic insecurity. Moreover the policies of military containment 
adopted by the U.S.A. in Asia are facilitating Russian. expan- 
sion and sapping the strength of the west. The first require- 
ment for the roe of Labour’s foreign policy is to analyse 
objectively the decline which confronts us. The west is losing the 
cold war and is bound to go on losing it as long as these 
American policies are pursued. And in this process Great Britain 
is more disastrously affected than any other power. It can only be 
reversed if the next Labour Government makes the unqualified 
decision to regain the independence of American aid which we 
lost during the second world war. 

To reach this conclusion is, I know, to lay oneself open to the 
charge of anti-Americanism. How can we be so suspicious of the 
policies and ungrateful for the help of a great ally? My answer is, 
that we must learn from our experience since 1945. Because we 
sincerely believed that economic assistance would not jeopardize 
Britain’s independence of political action, we voted for the 
American Loan in 1946. Since then, despite genuine good will 
on both sides, economic dependence has in fact corroded Anglo- 
American relations. It has rendered us unable to resist American 
policies which we knew to be wrong, and tempted the U.S.A. 
to take British support in the last resort as a matter of course. 
Hence the Labour Government’s failure to nationalize the coal 
and steel of the Ruhr in 1947, to resist Mr. Acheson’s imperious 
demand for German rearmament in September 1950, and to vote 
against the resolution branding China an aggressor. Even worse, 
dollar assistance has enabled us to maintain both a standard of 
living and a standard of overseas military commitments far 
beyond our means, and so to postpone the drastic reconstruction 
of our national life and external relations which would otherwise 
have been forced upon us. Before we can play the independent 
role of which we are still capable;in world affairs, we must set 
about earning our own living out of our own resources. 





LABOUR AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
By Writtam A. Rosson 


THE attitude of the Labour Party towards local government 
since 1945 has been strange and in some ways incomprehensible. 
The policies of the post-war Labour government were highly 
injurious to the interests of local government. The rank and file 
of the parliamentary party appears to have been either ignorant 
of the trend of events or indifferent to what was happening. 
At no stage during these vital years of reconstruction has there 
appeared within the labour movement the slightest sign of any 
understanding of the problems and dangers which confront 
local government in Britain, nor any inclination to inquire into 
the position. Ignorance, indifference, and apathy have been the 
watchwords in this sphere of politics; and here at least one can 
observe complete unity within the party. 

This attitude is strange because the party was nurtured in the 
belief that socialism could and should be achieved largely 
through the activities of local authorities; and leading Fabians 
had until recently a profound faith in the virtues of local govern- 
ment. Indeed, the Fabian Society’s early work consisted chiefly 
of advocating “gas and water socialism” in terms of municipal 
ownership, and of urging vigorous action in every ete 3 
direction by local authorities. Sidney Webb, Bernard Shaw, 
Graham Wallas, and other leading Fabians had long practical 
experience as members of local authorities, and expounded the 
advantages and opportunities of local government in innumer- 
able lectures, pamphlets and books. Bernard Shaw’s book The 
Commonsense of Municipal Trading indicates the importance he 
attached to the municipal ownership of public utility services. 

In A rage vo vee the Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain 
the Webbs declared that there are “obvious reasons why many 
industries and services have to be municipalized rather than 
nationalized”.* The case for local administration of industries 
and services, they explained, rests primarily on the consciousness, 
among the inhabitants of a given area, of neighbourhood and of 
common needs differing from those of other localities; and on the 
opportunities which exist for neighbours to meet and discuss the 
kind of environment they want, and the best way of obtaining it. 
The residents in any area must use the same drainage system, the 

° Pp. 213. 
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same water supply, the same artificial sources of light and heat, 
the same educational and medical institutions, the same libraries, 
the same parks and open spaces, the same local transport adminis- 
tration. This tie of pone senate dn permeates in many different 
ways the nature of the administration. Hence, they concluded, 
“in the characteristic municipal industries and services producer 
and consumer are very near together, and automatically aware of 
each other”. 

For these and other reasons municipal industries and services 
would possess certain advantages over nationalized industries 
and services, which a socialist community will wish to develop. 
To the bond of neighbourhood and the stimulus of local pride 
they added the spur of local emulation in efficiency among local 
authorities providing similar services. These considerations led 
the Webbs to remark that there was practically no limit to the 
number and range of the industries or services that might with 
advantage be undertaken by local authorities. Only a few 
of the largest industries or services, such as railways and canals, 
afforestation, the supply of coal and oil, the generation of 
electricity, banking and insurance, and the smelting of metals, 
would require to be nationalized. There was, therefore, an 
immense field of expansion awaiting local authorities in the 
socialist commonwealth, and as much as one half of the entire 
range of services and industries might well fall within their 
sphere. Apart from the few nationalized industries, the only 
forms of production or distribution excluded from municipal 
enterprise would be the provision of commodities for household 
consumption. These were expressly reserved for the consumer’s 
co-operative movement. 

When one compares these confident predictions of the most 
influential leaders of socialist thought in Britain with the policies 
pursued by the two Labour governments which were in power 
from 1945 to 1951, one feels an immense difference of approach. 
The belief in local democracy and the tie of neighbourhood, 
which was an essential article of faith in the Webbian creed, has 
faded completely, out of the picture. In its place we find a 
relentless drive towards centralization and bureaucracy sweep- 
ing everything else out of its way. 

This is a matter on which the record speaks for itself. The 
following is a brief summary of the measures affecting local 
government passed during Mr. Attlee’s two administrations. 
The Trunk Roads Act, 1946, added a further 3,700 miles of main 
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highways to the national trunk roads administered by the 
Minister of Transport. An earlier Act of 1936 had initiated the 
policy of removing main highways from county council control 
to the central government. The Act of 1946 not only doubled the 
mileage of transferred roads but included main highways in the 
county boroughs and the county of London, which were formerly 
excluded. Moreover, the minister could henceforth declare by 
order any road to be a trunk route and thereby bring it under his 
control. The National Health Service Act, 1946, transferred the 
entire mass of hospitals owned and operated by local authorities 
to the Minister of Health. All that remains of local government is 
the right of local authorities to be consulted in regard to the 
appointment of a small proportion of members of regional 
hospital boards and hospital management committees. It was a 
shattering blow for the local authorities to be deprived of their 
hospitals, in which they took great pride. 

The nationalization of industry took a heavy toll of local 
government responsibilities and power. The Transport Act, 
1947, authorized the British Transport Commission to take away 
from municipal corporations their passenger road services, such 
as motorbus, tramway and trolleybus undertakings, and to 
establish regional schemes embracing both municipal and 
commercial transport services. The Commission was given 
similar scheme-making powers regarding harbours owned by 
local authorities.* The Electricity Act, 1947, deprived local 
authorities—principally the larger towns—of their municipally 
owned and operated supply undertakings, which handled ped 
two-thirds of electricity distribution. The Gas Act, 1948, dealt 
in a similar manner with the 274 municipal gas undertakings, 
representing about 37 per cent. of the industry. The White 
Paper on British Air Services issued at the end of 1945 declared 
that civil airfields needed for the regular air services would be 
taken over and run by the Ministry of Civil Aviation. In applying 
this policy nine of the municipally owned aerodromes serving 
larger towns have been transferred from lozal authorities to the 
central government. These include Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds 
and Bradford, Liverpool, Cardiff, and Southampton. 

The National Assistance Act, 1948, transferred to the National 
Assistance Board the duty of telieving destitution which local 
authorities had possessed since the days of the Elizabethan poor 
law. They no longer exercise any powers relating to the payment 

® The Transport Bill now before Parliament provides for the repeal of these enactments. 
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of money to persons in need and may now provide only services 
in kind. Another function which they have lost after nearly 350 
yeats is the assessment and valuation of property for rating 
purposes. This was handed over to the Inland Revenue by the 
Local Government Act, 1948. 

The trend has not been entirely in one direction, and local 
authorities have gained a few services to offset these staggering 
losses of power and responsibility. They are authorized by the 
Civic Restaurants Act, 1947, to provide and administer restaur- 
ants and to supply. meals to the public, thus continuing the cheap 
meals service inaugurated by British Restaurants during the 
second world war. Their activities in this sphere are, however, 
declining, and there are at present only about 250 civic restaur- 
ants compared with nearly 1600 in 1945. 

The town and country planning powers of county councils and 
county borough councils were enlarged by the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947. A further extension of their interests and 
jurisdiction was brought about by the National Parks and Access 
to the Countryside Act, 1949, in regard to the management of 
national parks, nature reserves, and the provision of rural 
amenities generally. 

The major local authorities were given much wider powers and 
duties of looking after children deprived of a normal home life 
by the Children Act, 1948. A new emphasis was placed on this 
neglected and badly organized service by the Curtis Report and 
its legislative sequel. 

A beneficent provision of the Local Government Act, 1948, 
is a section enabling local authorities to provide entertainment 
and cultural services to help people to make better use of their 
leisure. The expenditure may not exceed the receipts and the 
product of a sixpenny rate; but this limitation has not precluded 
local authorities from undertaking a wide range of recreational 
services of many different kinds. There are now numerous 
repertory theatre companies in Britain, aided by grants from the 
local authorities. Music, ballet, illustrated talks, exhibitions, folk 
dancing, festivals and amusements of ail kinds are now provided 
or financed by local authorities. 

When due allowance has been made for these and other gains, 
it is scarcely open to doubt that local government has on balance 
emerged from the post-war phase of economic and social 
reconstruction greatly weakened and diminished in stature. Local 
authorities have lost nearly all their trading and utility services, 
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and they are scarcely playing even second fiddle in the adminis- 
tration of the national health service. In place of the substance of 
power and responsibility they are given the right to have their 
members sitting on consultative councils appointed to look after 
consumers’ interests in the gas and electricity industries. They 
have been given, in the words of Councillor Stott of Manchester, 
place without responsibility. It is, he said, “a seductive proposi- 
tion—a shadow for the substance; an instrument denuded of 
power; a complete reversal of present practice, in which we 
receive advice from our technical staff and determine policy 
under their considerable influence . . . we shall occupy the role 
of endeavouring to influence the policy of our masters”.* 

The county district councils have suffered particularly 
severely, and housing is now the only service of major im- 
portance in which they play an independent role. In regard to a 
whole series of other functions they have either been superseded 
by the county councils or relegated to a subordinate position. 
This applies to fire brigades, police forces, town and country 
planning, local health services, and education. 

Local authorities have become far more dependent on the 
central government than at any previous time in our history. 
The main cause of this is the increase in grants-in-aid paid by the 
Exchequer to local authorities, both in absolute amount and as a 
proportion of their total expenditure. In 1913-14 only 24 per cent. 
of local authority expenditure was met by grants, which totalled 
£22-5 millions. In 1947-48 Exchequer grants had risen to £244°5 
millions, and accounted for 45 per cent. of local expenditure. 
In 1950-51 government grants amounted to {304-1 millions, 
equal to 50 per cent. of the total income of local authorities. 

Increased financial assistance has inevitably led to increased 
central control. Because we have no single relationship between 
central and local government, such as that connoted by the 
tutelle administrative in France; because each Ministry, and some- 
times each service within a Ministry, has its own peculiar pattern 
of relationships with local authorities; because we have a whole 
series of separate inspectors, controllers, etc., of central depart- 
ments in the localities or regions, the assemblage of powers 
wielded by these outstationed representatives of Whitehall is 
less clearly visible than it would be if it were concentrated in the 


* In a paper on “The Gas Industry in Relation to Local Government”’ presented to the 
conference of the Association of Municipal Corporations on September 25th and 26th, 
1946, at Eastbourne. 
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hands of a single official like the prefect.* Nevertheless, when 
we consider the immense number of statutory powers possessed 
by ministers relating to the borrowing of money, the audit of 
accounts, the approval of bye-laws, the approval of local 
schemes, the appointment and dismissal of officers, the deter- 
mination of disputes, the prescribing of conditions to be satisfied 
in order to earn a grant-in-aid, and the many other forms of 
control which exist, it is clear that the gulf between the British 
system of local government and that of France has perceptibly 
narrowed. It is true that a British local authority does not have 
to submit its budget for approval, that the local council 
cannot be feline or dissolved either by the government or 
its local agent, that the content of education and the police forces 
are still largely under local authority control. But despite the 
great differences which still exist, the old contrast no longer 
holds in the same degree. 

The erosion of local independence and freedom is not a 
new phenomenon. As long ago as 1933 I published an article in 
The Political Quarterlyt entitled “The Central Domination of Local 
Government”, drawing attention to the implications of the 
methods adopted by the so-called National Government to deal 
with the financial situation, and indicating the general trend of 
events in the sphere of central-local relations. No one can imagine 
that local authorities would be allowed to operate in complete 
isolation or autonomy in 2oth-century Britain. But there is a 
great difference between a partnership on equal terms for a 
common end and the kind of subordination which has been 
imposed on local authorities during recent decades. 

The grounds on which the Labour Party may fairly be 
criticized in this respect are, first, that it appears to be totally 
unaware of the dangerous threat to local independence involved 
by central domination, second, that central control, in all its 
forms—legislative, financial and administrative—appears to 
have increased immensely between 1945-51. Episodes like the 
unprecedented refusal of Mr. Chuter Ede as Home Secretary in 
1947 to approve the appointment of the Chief Constable of 
Salford stand out in one’s memory as symptoms of the general 
attitude. I am not suggesting that the Labour governments were 
any worse in this respect than other governments would have 


* For a valuable recent survey and discussion see D, N. Chester, Central and Local 
Government, passim. 
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been. I do assert, however, that there are very strong reasons why 
the Labour Party should have a very different philosophy on this 
question from that which it habitually displays. 

We have already seen that the ideas underlying the socialist 
commonwealth, as conceived by the early Fabians, which the 
labour movement has been endeavouring to express, grew 
largely out of the collectivist principle applied to local govern- 
ment. Many rank and file members of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, no less than leaders like Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morrison, 
Mr. Chuter Ede and Lord Silkin, served their apprenticeship in 
local government before they entered the sphere of national 
politics. They learned, therefore, from their own experience the 
great value of local government as a nursery for democracy. 

The welfare state demands the development and encourage- 
ment of local self-government to the greatest possible extent. 
In the first place, such unavoidable features as central economic 
planning and control, the nationalization of certain major 
industries, and the expansion of state functions generally, are 
bound to place an exceedingly heavy burden of work on the 
central government, so that on grounds of efficiency it is im- 
portant to spread the load by devolving as much responsibility 
as possible away from the central. departments. The Labour 
Party has understood this only to the extent of creating a great 
number of public corporations to run nationalized industries. 
It has not perceived the need to make the fullest use of local 
authorities. 

But the case for giving local government a far more important 
place in the labour programme than it has hitherto occupied 
rests on a more essential foundation than the need to relieve 
congestion at the centre. The most widespread grounds of dis- 
satisfaction expressed by members of the Labour Party with the 
welfare state as it now exists in Britain arise from a feeling 
that it lacks the genuine spirit of democracy, that there is in- 
sufficient popular participation by the citizen in its working 
processes, that it lacks grass roots. Several of the contributors to 
New Fabian Essays dwell on one or other aspect of this theme. 
“To-day the enemy of human freedom is the managerial society 
and the central coercive power which goes with it” writes Mr. 
Crossman (p. 12); “the test of socialism is the extent to which it 
shapes a people’s institutions to the moral standards of freedom” 
(p. 15). Later he observes that “though certain basic industries 
are transformed into public corporations and private industry is 
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subject to some control, effective power remains in the hands of 
a small managerial and civil service elite” (p. 27). He then argues 
that whether we proceed towards socialism or towards a veiled 
form of totalitarianism depends largely on whether the state and 
industry are run by segregated elites with the mass of the people 
merely carrying out orders (p. 29). Mr. Crosland similarly 
observes that the power of the state has so greatly increased that 
it now dominates the economic life of the country (p. 39). 
Our society has in his view become managerial to the extent that 
the control of industry has largely passed into the hands of the 
managerial class which has usurped the position of the old 
capitalist class (p. 43). Mr. Albu writes in similar vein in diagnos- 
ing the absence of any spectacular advances in the efficiency of 
nationalized industries (pp. 127-8). 

These and other contributors to New Fabian Essays agree that 
there is an excessive concentration of power in the central organs 
of the state; they agree also on its detrimental effects in creating 
apathy and indifference. They want to destroy the possibility of 
government by segregated elites and to bring about a fuller 
sense of responsibility and a wider participation in decision- 
making by the common man. They seek, in short, to avoid the 
maladies of bureaucratic domination in public administration 
and managerial supremacy in industry. Yet strangely enough 
there is no chapter on local government in New Fabian Essays 
and one does not find the subject even mentioned. The attitude 
of the New Fabian essayists reflects the contemporary indifference 
of the labour movement generally towards local government as a 
method of distributing power, of widening popular participa- 
tion in the process of making decisions, and of enhancing free- 
dom. On no occasion since 1945 has there been a discussion at the 
annual conference of the Labour Party on the place which local 
government should occupy in the welfare state or the socialist 
commonwealth, or the policy which the party should adopt on 
this question. There is, therefore, no “advanced” wing of the 
Labour Party and no “orthodox” view on this matter. The old 
guard and the Bevanites are equally indifferent, and, in the 
writer’s opinion, equally reactionary in their attitude towards a 
matter of coer ti importance to the political life of Britain. 
Mr. Bevan’s own views can best be illustrated by his actions as 
Minister of Health. 

It has long been obvious that the organization of local 
government in Britain is quite unfitted at the present time to 
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carry out effectively the tasks which it should discharge in the 
modern age. The authorities were created in the nineteenth 
century before the advent of modern transport and communica- 
tions and many of the county areas derive from medieval times. 
Two separate causes have contributed to make the present system 
obsolete. First, the development of the motor car, motorbus, 
electric train and trolleybus have rendered the boundaries 
between town and country, on which the division between 
county and county borough is based, utterly meaningless. More 
and more people live outside the large towns and swarm into 
them to work, thereby throwing a heavy burden on the county 
borough council. The county boroughs have sought to extend 
their boundaries in order to embrace the outlying dormitory 
settlements, suburbs, housing estates, or villages for only by 
doing so could they obtain the right to tax the armies of workers 
of all classes who daily invade their territory. The county councils 
have strenuously resisted these attempts to take away their 
population, rateable value, and land at a time when they were 
being pressed to raise the standard of education, housing, public 
health and other services in country areas nearer to that of the 
towns. ‘Thus there has arisen a conflict between town and country 
authorities which has been gnawing at the vitals of local govern- 
ment for more than twenty years. 

Secondly, the administrative and technical needs of many 
modern services do not correspond with the organization of 
local government. Town and country planning, electricity 
distribution, technical education, for example, require areas 
which are both larger than existing ones and which also comprise 
both urban and rural communities. 

For these and other reasons a radical reform of the structure 
has been desperately needed for many years. Without far- 
reaching changes in areas and authorities it was inevitable that 
local government should decline. Other methods had to be 
found of conducting services if local authorities were unable to 
do so. Either the local government structure had to be improved 
so as to enable local authorities to perform the functions ade- 
quately, or alternatively, their functions had to be curtailed to 
correspond with the strength of the structure. No other solution 
of the problem could prevail. In these circumstances reform has 
become indispensable for the health and well-being of local 
government, if not for its very survival. 

The wartime Coalition Government burked the issue, partly 
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from sheer timidity and partly because they were unduly in- 
fluenced by the inability of the associations of local authorities to 
agree on a policy. The white paper on Loca/ Government in England 
and Wales during the period of Reconstruction* issued a few months 
before the break-up of the Coalition, was a feeble document 
which ran away from most of the problems confronting local 
government or tried to cover them up.t It contained, however, 
one excellent idea which might have done much to improve the 
situation. This was the suggestion, derived from proposals put 
forward by the Labour Party and N.A.L.G.O., that a boundary 
commission should be set up to enquire into and report on such 
matters as the creation and extension of county boroughs, the 
reduction of the smaller county boroughs to the rank of non- 
county boroughs, the amalgamation of adjoining county 
boroughs and some of the smaller counties, and the review of 
country districts. This suggestion was embodied in the Local 
Government (Boundary Commission) Act, 1945. 

When the Labour Government assumed office in 1945 the 
Minister of Health thus found himself in possession of a new 
and promising instrument for effective reform. For the first 
time this century a compact body of able, experienced, dis- 
interested, and independent commissioners was charged with 
the duty of reviewing the circumstances of the areas into which 
the county is divided for the purpose of local government and 
given extensive powers of improving those areas. They could 
take the initiative instead of merely arbitrating on claims put 
forward by one authority and opposed by another. They could 
undertake first-hand investigation in the field, instead of having 
to be content with highly tendencious evidence presented at a 
public enquiry by counsel for the contending parties. There 
were certain quite serious shortcomings in the commission’s 
terms of reference. Their powers did not extend to the admin- 
istrative county of London, nor could they create a new county 
borough in Middlesex. They were not authorized to bring into 
existence new types of authority, such as a two-tier county 
council for Manchester similar to the London County Council. 
But these defects could easily have been remedied by further 
legislation. 

Mr. Bevan was in a position to foster, guide, or hinder 


* Cmd. 6,579/1945 (H.M.S.O.). 


+ For a discussion of it see “‘Local Government in Crisis”, the prologue to my Develop- 
ment (2nd Edition), 1948, pp. 41 ef seq. 
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reform in a quite decisive way, for as Minister of Health he was 
empowered to make regulations prescribing the general prin- 
ciples by which the Commission were to be guided. As early as 
1946 Mr. Bevan showed that he neither understood the oppor- 
tunities open to him nor was willing to devote time and energy 
to the matter. His address in that year to the conference of the 
Association of Municipal Corporations set the keynote for all his 
subsequent actions. After explaining that some functions have 
transcended the old organs of local government and that the 
local government instrument has therefore become inadequate, 
Mr. Bevan disclaimed any responsibility for the situation thus 
revealed. “It is not a matter for me”, he said. “I throw the charge 
back.” In short, the Government had to assume the obsolete 
character of local government areas and authorities as something 
permanent and irremediable, and on that basis merely decide 
whether or not particular services should be entrusted to them 
or diverted elsewhere. In adopting this attitude, Mr. Bevan = 
virtually relinquished his constitutional responsibility as Minister 
of Health for the general well-being of local government. 

The extreme lethargy and indifference with which he viewed 
the problem was revealed by his attitude towards a resolution 
before the conference asking for an investigation into the 
structure of local government. He simply dismissed this with the 
statement that it would have to be preceded by an investigation 
into the kind of society in which local government must find 
its — As the functions were undergoing considerable change 
and “‘we do not know what context local government is going 
to live in, it does not seem to me to be an appropriate time for 
an enquiry of that sort”. Considering that the Labour Govern- 
ment was in process of carrying out a vast programme of 
economic and social reconstruction, one would have thought 
the then Minister of Health would have known better than most 

eople the emerging shape of the welfare state. One would also 
lone thought the moment singularly propitious for an enquiry 
into the role of local government, rather than to wait until local 
authorities had been deprived of their powers, shorn of their 
independence, undermined and by-passed in many different ways, 
before beginning an investigation which would largely be a 
post-mortem. 

A notable event in the following year was the Report of the 
Local Government Boundary Commission for 1947. The 
Commission pointed out they had reached the conclusion that 
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in many areas their powers and instructions did not permit the 
formation of local government units as effective and convenient 
as they should be. Faced with a choice between making second- 
best modifications in the existing system within the limits of their 
powers or of explaining their proposals for more far-reaching 
reconstruction, they decided to choose the latter alternative. 
“If our recommendations commend themselves, some legislative 
action and some amendment of the general principles (laid down 
by the minister in his regulations) will be necessary. If they do 
not, it will be our duty to proceed to carry out our task on 
the basis of the present instructions, but in that case we should 
necessarily reconsider many of the regroupings of units recom- 
mended in this Report.” 

This is not the place for describing or discussing in detail 
the Commission’s proposals. My general conclusion, expressed 
in these columns, was that the report constituted a great advance 
on any previous official document on the subject but that it did 
not go far enough to meet the fundamental difficulties of the 
situation.* The Commissioners devoted much of their report 
to the functions of local authorities, although they had no 
jurisdiction to do so. In this they shared the view Mr. Bevan had 
stated in Parliament that it is nonsensical to attempt to discuss 
local authority boundaries without also talking about functions 
and vice versa. 

The 1947 Report of the Local Government Boundary Com- 
mission was virtually their swan song. Shortly afterwards Mr. 
Bevan announced in Parliament that he intended to abolish the 
Commission and this was carried out in 1949. In the debate on 
the Local Government Boundary Commission (Dissolution) 
Bill, Mr. Bevan explained that he had been driven to take this 
step by the lack of support among local authorities for the 
commission’s proposals, and by the inadequacy of their powers. 
Thus ended a promising experiment which might have produced 
good results if the minister had supported the commission and 
enlarged their powers to enable them to deal more compre- 
hensively with local government reform. Instead he took the 
reactionary step of restoring the sterile and obstructive private 
bill procedure for effecting alteration of areas. This deplorable 
step was accompanied by the usual expression of faith in the 
virtues of local government which has become common form with 


* W. A. Robson, “The Reform of Local Government”’, Political Quarterly, July-October, 
1948, Vol. XIX, No. 3, p. 263. 
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ministers who intend to do nothing to help it overcome the 
deep-seated malaise from which it is suffering. Mr. Bevan also 
explained that the government was examining the whole 
question and would some day announce its conclusions. Nothing 
further was heard of this examination. 

The abolition of the Local Government Boundary Com- 
mission was not an isolated incident. As we have seen, London 
was excluded from the commission’s jurisdiction for reasons 
into which we need not inquire. In 1945, however, a committee 
was set up with Lord Reading as chairman to examine and review 
the number, size, and boundaries of the metropolitan boroughs 
and the distribution of functions between the L.C.C., the City 
Corporation, and the metropolitan boroughs, and to make 
recommendations. It was clearly wrong to inquire into the organi- 
zation and functions of the minor authorities in London before 
settling the much more important question of the constitution, 
size and character of the major organ in the metropolitan region. 
The proper course to have adopted in 1946 would have been 
either to enlarge the terms of reference of the Reading Com- 
mittee so as to enable it to deal with the regional problem, or to 
appoint another committee in its place, or to authorize the 
Boundary Commission to consider both London and Middlesex. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Bevan adopted none of these alternatives. 
He merely abolished the Reading Committee on the ground that 
“the problem which the Committee was asked to undertake can- 
not satisafactorily be divorced from that of Greater London and 
any determination of the areas of metropolitan borough councils 
and of the distribution of functions between them and the L.C.C, 
must await an investigation into the wider problem’. Once again 
a purely reactionary policy was adopted.* 

These ineluctable facts are set out not for the purpose of 
attacking Mr. Bevan—although the writer is highly critical of 
his failure to tackle the task of revitalizing local government— 
but in order to show that his record as Minister of Health reveals 
no traces of any zeal for radical reform or a genuine belief in 
local government. It discloses on the contrary an attitude of 
neglect and indifference towards local government characteristic 
of the Labour Party as a whole since 1945, at a time when serious 
amputations were taking place on the body of local government. 

Nowhere, indeed, within the labour movement can one see 


* The problem of London is discussed at length in my book, The Government and Mis- 
government of London (2nd Edition); see especially the Epilogue. 
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any influential sections able or willing to resist the corroding 
influence of centralization which has infected the whole party. 
One looks in vain in the Labour Party for political leaders who 
are ardent guardians of local liberties, eloquent exponents of 
the need for a great expansion in the scope and functions of local 
authorities, and ready when in power to take whatever action is 
necessary to strengthen local democracy in every way. 

A sense of the value of local government and the need for 
its preservation and reform seems to be stirring in the co-opera- 
tive movement. The Co-operative Party passed a resolution at its 
annual conference in 1952, calling on the national committee to 
prepare for their 195 3 conference a report dealing with problems 
of local government and community life. The conference also 
instructed the committee to look into the question of local 
government reform, and to report on possible lines of advance. 
The report of the committee has recently been published, and 
while its practical proposals are timid and nebulous, it diagnoses 
the present situation effectively and candidly. This may be the 
prelude to a change of attitude.* 

Just how or why the Labour Party ceased to believe in local 
government as one of the instruments for realizing the socialist 
commonwealth, is hard to say. An extreme emphasis on equality 
can easily militate against the interests of local government, and 
this has probably been one of the influences at work in recent 
years within the labour movement. If socialists regard the 
provision of more or better services in one area than another as 
indefensible anomalies, if, for example, they become indignant 
if more grammar school places are provided in Surrey than in 
Cornwall, or if Labour M.P’s. feel they have a genuine grievance 
if housing is provided on a more lavish scale in Luton than in 
Glasgow, they have ceased to believe in local government as 
regards these services. 

For nothing is plainer than the fact that local self-government 
is incompatible with uniformity. It is consistent with the im- 
position by the central government of a national minimum 
standard, below which no local authority may fall. It is not 
consistent with the imposition in addition of a maximum 
standard above which no local authority may rise. It is, above all, 
not consistent with equality of performance throughout the 
country, because local authorities and local communities differ 


* Problems of Local Government. An Interim Report issued by the national committee of 
the Co-operative Party. 
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largely in their desires, ambitions, energies, inventiveness, public 
spirit, political outlook, the quality of their councillors and 
officers, and in their material and financial resources. 

The only important measure affecting local government 
sponsored by the Labour government was the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1948. This introduced the Exchequer Equalization 
Grant to supersede the General Exchequer Contribution (known 
as the block grant) paid under the Local Government Act, 1929. 
The principle underlying the equalization grant is that the 
Exchequer becomes, in effect, a ratepayer of a local authority 
to the extent that the latter has a deficiency in ratable value per 
head compared with the average for the whole country. The 
Exchequer pays rates on that amount at the SS rate 
poundage for that area, and each local authority which qualifies 
for the grant receives a proportion of the expenditure on each 
of its services which would otherwise fall on the rates. 

The new grant has several advantages from the standpoint of 
the equitable distribution of Exchequer funds among local 
authorities according to their needs. But the Equalization Grant 
has two deep rooted defects. One is that by making the grant 
depend in part on local expenditure, it threatens to subordinate 
the entire mass of activities of local authorities to the detailed 
control of the central government.* The other defect is that it 
does nothing to enlarge the independent sources of revenue 
available to local authorities. This latter has been for long a 
crying need. 

We have already remarked that the inadequacy of the rates 
as the only source of taxation available to local authorities has 
driven them to ask the central government for ever-increasing 

rants in aid as the one practicable method of solving their 
ancial problems, despite the greatly extended central control 
which this has involved. Mr. Chester in his recent book puts 
his finger on the spot when he remarks that many of the present 
central powers and controls are due to the lack of independent 
sources of local revenucs.f He emphasizes that no matter what 
changes may be made in areas and authorities or in the distribu- 
tion of functions, local authorities will still be in a weak position 
in relation to central departments unless the basis of local 
taxation can be broadened and made more diverse. 

Here, then, is the crux of the problem, The Labour Party 

needs, far more than it realizes, to throw off the centralizing 
* D. N, Chester, op. ¢it., p. 334. t Ib., p. 337. 
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mania which has seized hold of it since 1945. The full realization 
of democratic socialism or even the development of the welfare 
state, demands a reversal of recent trends, a revitalization of local 
government, an expansion of its functions and responsibilities. 
This is one practicable method of overcoming the bureaucratic 
tendency in nationalized industries. The public corporation is 
inferior, as an organ of democracy, despite its many other 
advantages to a popularly elected local authority.* Only certain 
industries or social services are suitable for local authorities to 
administer, but those that are appropriate should be transferred 
to the local government sphere. 

Nothing, however, can be done until the structure of our local 
government system has been radically reformed in terms of its 
areas, authorities, and functions. A salvage operation of great 
magnitude is required to remedy the shocking neglect of several 
decades. This calls for courage, resolution, and an understanding 
of what is wrong. So far no government, no party, no Parliament 
has shown any readiness to grapple with the problem or to do 
anything except run away from the fearful wrath which is 
supposed to await any Ministry which attempts to lay hands on 
local authorities in their present state of imperfection. The matter 
could, and should, if possible be dealt with on all-party lines. 
In addition, the relations between central and local government 
require consideration and new sources of independent revenue 
from taxes must be found for local authorities. 

The British type of local authority has unique advantages 
as an instrument of democracy. In no other form of local 
government do the elected councillors possess such complete 
control over administrative policy. In many countries the 
executive work is under the control of a separate organ, such as 
a mayor or burgomaster, leaving the council with only “delibera- 
tive” functions, the power of passing ordinances or bye-laws, 
and voting the budget. In this country, by contrast, the council 
possesses executive power, and the committee system offers 
opportunities for every member of the council to participate 
in executive decisions on policy. Service on a local authority 
or even as a co-opted member of a committee, is a civic ex- 
perience of quite extraordinary value. 

It would be a tragedy if we allowed our system of local 
self-government to perish because we have become blind to its 
virtues, or too cowardly to embark on the necessary reforms to 

* W. A. Robson, Problems of Nationalized Industry, p. 350. 
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restore it to health. The labour movement, as I have tried to 
show, has a profound need of a vigorous democratic life at the 
local level, both as an end in itself, and in order to remedy 
the twin evils of centralization and bureaucracy. Without a 
prompt and effective recognition of this truth, the urge towards 
an enhanced spirit of community, a greater sense of fraternity, 
freedom, and equality, on which the Labour Party was nourished 
in its earlier days, will never find expression. 

In the past we had a right to feel proud of our achievements 
in the realm of local government. The present state of local 
government is one of which it is difficult not to feel ashamed. 
All parties must share the responsibility for what has happened. 
But the Labour Party has a special duty to consider how and why 
it came to embark on the destructive courses of the post-war 
years, and to retrace its steps to the greater wisdom of its earlier 
beliefs. 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND SOCIAL 
SERVICES 


By BarBARA WoorTTon* 


NEARLY all the important social services of this country are 
younger than the Labour Party. At the turn of the century, 
fifty-two years ago, we had no national health service, nor even 
any “‘panel” doctors; no compulsory sickness or unemployment 
insurance; no old age or widows’ pensions or family allowances; 
no public system of secondary education, no school meals or 
school medical service; and no Labour Party. Those who are 
sensitive to the social and political climate of the century will 
see something more than coincidence here, even though much 
of our social service legislation has actually been enacted by 

Liberal or Conservative Governments. Some will emphasize the 
se influence of Labour propaganda in extracting concessions 
from hostile administrations up to 1945: others will explain the 
rise of both the Labour Party and the social services as ex- 
pressions of a more fundamental change in social attitudes. 
On all sides, it is to be hoped, Lord Beveridge will be honoured 


* Nuffield Research Fellow, Bedford College and sometime Professor of Social Studies 
University of London; Governor of B.B.C.; author of Freedom under Planning, 1945; Testa- 
ment for Social Science, 1951. 
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for authorship of his big bold plan; but to the Labour Party 
must go the credit for having _ that plan straight away into 
effect—a feat that must indeed be reckoned far from trivial, 
in view of the long period of rest that such reports normally 
enjoy in their pigeonholes before anything is done about them. 
Anyhow, in whatever terms one may read the intervening 
history, the fact remains that the century began with no Labour 
Party and practically no social services—apart from the Poor 
Law, a few years’ elementary schooling, and a restricted scheme 
of workmen’s compensation. 

Fifty years later, we talk glibly about the “welfare state’, 
using a label which conceals an important ambiguity. Is the 
welfare state one which expressly aims at promoting the welfare 
of its citizens? or does the name derive from the high standard of 
welfare actually attained? The first is the expression of an admir- 
able purpose: but the second implies an assertion that must, I 
fear, * written down as both uninformed and complacent. 

For in reality, there are large entries to be made on both sides 
of the account. You do not need to be a trained social scientist 
to see some of the brightest results of our social services: we all 
meet them in the course of everyday life. Certainly, no one who 
has lived through the first half of this century can fail to be struck 
by many contrasts with the days of his own childhood. Most 
striking of all perhaps is the change in the appearance of the 
babies. The decline in the infant mortality rate is written on the 
face of every working-class residential area. For that we have to 
thank both the advance of medical science and the maternity and 
child welfare services which have brought the fruits of that 
science into the homes of the people. There are educational 
ladders, too, to be climbed; and many gifted men and women 
have climbed them to the great enrichment of our community, 
both materially and in a broader cultural sense. Equally may we 
congratulate ourselves upon the change in the quality of education 
provided for those who remain at the bottom of the ladder. And, 
as everybody knows, we can all hope to live longer, thanks again 
to the combined activities of the doctors and the social services: 
the mortality statistics are less and less inflated by the diseases 
that chiefly attack the young. 

We have also contrived—or so we thought—a way of bridging 
the disagreeable division of the community into two classes that 
must emerge whenever the right to a social service is made to 
depend upon a means test. More and more services are now made 
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freely available to all. Education, health, national insurance, 
family allowances rain upon rich and poor alike. Or perhaps it 
would be nearer the mark to say that we did not so much dis- 
cover this universalist policy, as stumble into it. Having once 
tried it out, however, we soon perceived how well it harmonized, 
or might harmonize, with Labour philosophy. So, incidentally, 
did the Tories: at least Messrs. Macleod and Powell,* writing 
for the Conservative Political Centre, are at pains to decry this 
principle. For them a social service ought as a rule to carry a 
means test: all the cases when this is omitted must be explained 
away as due to accident or exceptional circumstances. 

On the other hand, none of the five Beveridge giants—want, 
disease, ignorance, squalor, and idleness is a real stranger yet. 
Ignorance, disease, and idleness have taken hard knocks, though, 
with rising unemployment figures, idleness shows a disturbing 
power of recuperation. Squalor is with us still everywhere, and 
will be till there is no longer any “housing problem”: the best 
we can say is that aesthetic standards have at last found their 
rightful place in town and country planning and new building. 

And want? The facts on that are not easy to disentangle. I 
do not think, however, that they justify much of the prevailing 
complacency. The Rowntree-Lavers York Survey claimed that 
the percentage in poverty in that city fell from 31-1 per cent. of 
the working-class population in 1936 to 2-77 per cent. in 1950, 
but that over 22 per cent. would still have been below the 
poverty line in 1950, had the social services then still been just 
what they were in 1936.¢ Well, it depends what you mean by 
poverty. As a measure of poverty, these results need to be 
seriously qualified from two points of view. First, the standard 
used is, as the authors admit, extremely low: no family would be 
reckoned as below the poverty line if more than {5 a week was 
available for man, wife, and three children after the rent was paid; 
the corresponding figure for, say, a retired couple living together 
without children me £2. 165. 2d. Second, the Rowntree method 
of estimating poverty, which is built up from ideal budgets and 
“necessary” diets, has been justly criticized on the ground that it 
takes no account of how people actually do spend their money. 
If the working-classes were animals or slaves, it would no doubt 
be possible to keep them in a reasonable state of efficiency on the 


* Ian Macleod and J. Enoch Powell, The Social Services—Needs and Means (London, The 
Conservative Political Centre, 1952) 


¢ B. Seebohm Rowntree and G. R. Lavers, Poverty and the Welfare State (London, Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1951), p. 40. 
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Rowntree dietary, clothing, and personal allowances. But since 
working people are citizen members of a community with 
cultural standards and expectations of its own, these farmyard 
economics are not quite the whole story. It is not just that people 
appear to be poor because they spend their money unwisely or 
even extravagantly: it is rather a question of the amount of 
weight to be given in deciding where real poverty begins to the 
cultural forces which determine expenditure wholly irrespective 
of idealized diets and idealized wardrobes. However prudently a 
household “ought” to manage a small income, its members 
cannot be expected to live in a social vacuum. 

The truth of the matter is that we have extremely scanty 
information on which to judge the scale of the distressful 
poverty, measured by any standard, that still afflicts the welfare 
state. The current middle-class myth holds that it is all over and 
done with: the working-classes are supposed to be very well off, 
in fact, by some curious arithmetic, actually better off than 
professional people, although the latter enjoy virtually the 
same rights to social service benefits, and, as a rule, substantially 
larger incomes. In the introduction to her recent ‘work on The 
Social Services of Modern England, Miss Penelope Hall writes that 
“the most urgent problems which confront sociologists, social 
administrators and workers to-day are . . . problems of psycho- 
logical maladjustment rather than material need”.* What is 
now “most urgent” is, of course, a question of priority which 
everyone must decide for himself. But many social workers, as 
well as many old age pensioners, widows, and families whose 
sickness and other misfortunes eat into small incomes will find 
it difficult to accept Miss Hall’s light-hearted disregard of bread 
and butter problems. 

Certainly, it must be admitted that the national insurance 
scheme has failed of itself to provide the guaranteed minimum 
subsistence provision for all people in all circumstances which its 
sponsors originally envisaged. That is betrayed by the relation 
between national assistance scales and national insurance rates 
of benefit. When the National Insurance Act came into force 
in 1948, the National Assistance Board’s scale for man and 
wife, after the rent had been paid, was only 2s. below the standard 
national insurance rate, although the latter, of course, makes no 
separate provision for rent. Any couple whose rent amounted to 


* M. P. Hall, The Social Services of Modern England (London, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1952), p. 8. 
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more than 2s. a week would thus have been better off on 
assistance. With the changes that have been made in both 
assistance and insurance rates from time to time, the relationship 
between the two has also varied: but the tendency has been for 
assistance, exclusive of rent, to catch up on and even to overtake 
insurance. It is clear that the National Assistance Board does not 
believe it possible for people to live upon their insurance benefits 
unless they have other resources. 

Similarly, if insurance benefits are compared with prevailing 
wage rates, we get, at least at some points, a discouraging 
picture of the former. Professor Titmuss reckons that even in 
1911 the amount of weekly sickness benefit for an individual 
worker represented a “much higher proportion of the average 
wage” than it did in May, 1951.* It is fair to add, of course, that 
if the individual worker happens to have a dependent wife 
and family, he can draw additional benefits to-day which were 
not available in 1911: but for a man without dependants, the 
depressing comparison stands. 

There are many reasons—or excuses—for the disappointment 
which these facts involve for those who had high hopes that the 
1948 Acts really did mean full social security. Indeed the facts 
themselves simply reflect the result in one particular sphere of 
the decline in the value of money. Pensions and other fixed 
incomes are the habitual victims of inflation. Perhaps the moral 
is that national insurance benefits ought never to have been rigidly 
fixed at all. But they were, and the extreme difficulty of devising 
a satisfactory technique for automatic adjustment is possibly 
justification enough for that. Once expressed in monetary terms, 
however, social insurance benefits must inevitably contract with 
every decline in the value of money. Nor by any stretch of the 
imagination can it be said that the social services are, in them- 
selves, the cause of the inflation which is their own undoing. 
Rearmament, uncontrolled wage claims, and general economic 
policy must take the blame for that. 

This inflationary pressure is the more difficult to resist on 
account of other factors which continually tend to run up the 
social services bill. Most conspicuots among these is the growth 
of population at the two expensive ends of life. To-day the 
number of babies to be provided for is far greater than was ever 
contemplated when the Labour Government re-organized the 


*R. M. Titmuss, “Social Administration in a Changing Society”, The British Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 1, No. 3 (September, 1951), p. 191. 
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social services on Beveridge lines; and there are more old people, 
too, even though in this case a substantial increase was foreseen. 
Naturally the old and the young make heavy demands both on 
national insurance and on the health services. Perhaps these 
demographic changes ought to have been more accurately 
anticipated: but the-fact that they were not is certainly one of the 
reasons why things have not turned out quite as we hoped. 

Also on the debit side must be counted the persistence of a 
social disease which might be called administrative elephantiasis. 
The health services are particularly liable to be afflicted by this. 
In 44 years the original administrative complexities of the health 
service have not been fully straightened out. In particular, there 
are still frictions in the working of the tripartite structure built 
of Regional Hospital Boards, and Hospital Management 
Committees; Executive Councils; and Local Authorities. These 
creaks and groans do not escape the notice of the Central 
Council for Health Services, which indeed, in 1950, appointed a 
committee to consider them; and, as a result of this committee’s 
report, has encouraged the establishment of more committees 
to act as liaison between the committees already in being. In 
practice this remedy may work out better than anyone who sees 
it only as a still further complication of the paper appearance 
of the service might have feared. But no amount of liaison can 
cover up the fact that the clumsy design of the health service is 
due at least in part to the antiquated structure of local govern- 
ment on to which it has been grafted. 

No Government seems to have the courage to tackle the 
reorganization of local government: there are too many vested 
interests. Meanwhile still more vested interests spring up within 
the new social services, barring the path of necessary change 
there also. Within these services, professional organizations 
proliferate generously, at every level from the B.M.A. to the 
Association of Operating Theatre Technicians. Their merit is 
that they keep up high professional standards; but against this 
must be set the dangers that professional a gets bound up 
with a particular way of doing things; and that such organizations 
sometimes exploit their bargaining strength too successfully. 
The social services now provide a living for a remarkable army of 
vocations. Doctors and medical auxiliaries, hospital almoners, 
health visitors, psychiatric and other social workers, as well as 
every variety of administrative officer all have their allotted 
place in the scheme of things, on which proposals for reform 
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trespass at their peril. Most of them also expect to stay in their 
particular callings for all their working life, and to retire on a 
larger pension (and often at a younger age) ‘than the great bulk 
of the public whom they serve. 

The ordinary citizen pays for the imperfections in the design 
of the social services in two ways—in money as a taxpayer, or as a 
consumer where a charge is made; and in personal irritation. 

Regulations that look reasonable enough in Whitehall so often 
turn out to make no sense in the wards. In-patients, for instance, 
are exempted from liability to contribute to the cost of their 
surgical instruments, a rule which incidentally obviates the risk 
of the period in hospital being prolonged while the patient 
struggles to raise the money to buy what the doctor has ordered. 
But how is this rule to be interpreted if when the appliance 
prescribed for you as an out-patient turns up, you have been 
admitted as an in-patient on account of some quite different 
complaint? Then there are still delays, wasted journeys and 
anomalies about fares and payments for convalescence. Bitter 
complaints are heard, too, about the number of social workers 
who may descend upon the same family, often in connection 
with the same business; whilst the social workers themselves, 
with their intense specialization, doubt the professional com- 
petence of any one of this army of visitors to combine his (or 
more commonly her) own job with that of any of the others. So 
thorough indeed has been the trend towards specialization that 
laments have even at times been heard for the disappearance of 
the old-style relieving officer. At least he could, in the first 
instance, handle all kinds of distress; one did not in the old days 
have to chase from one office to another to find the person 
authorized to deal with a particular problem. 

It is only fair to add that, from the highest levels in the 
Ministry of Health down to the humblest worker in a local office 
or hospital, efforts are being made all the time to tidy up these 
tangles. It is fair to say, too, that a great many things are a 
great deal better than they were, and that the defects get out of 
perspective just because attention is concentrated on them; and 
no less because the public already takes for granted the huge 
blessings of the health and other social services. 


Where then do we go from here? The moral is, I think, that 
the next Labour Government has at least two big jobs to tackle 
if the term welfare state is to mean more than (as often at present) 
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a sop to the conscience for things left undone. Other develop- 
ments which may eventually prove even more important depend 
on priorities and principles which cannot be decided in the 
context of the social services alone: but two pieces of work 
have to be put in hand straight away. 

The first job is itself just a multitude of small matters. For 
that reason (alas!) it is unlikely to be a good selling point on 
political platforms. The next Labour Government must some- 
how make the social services as good in practice as they are in 
theory. When you read the legislation, it all sownds so wonderful: 
when you have to go to hospital, or there is a problem about your 
child’s education, or a sudden economic disaster overtakes the 
family, things don’t always work out quite as you would have 
expected. As in so many other cases, so it is with the social 
services: if the whole came up to the standard of the best in- 
dividual part, we should not have much to worry about. Accept- 
ing the lay-out of the general plan, we need now a period of 
intensive levelling up—levelling the rural standard up to that of 
the cities, levelling the most backward region up to the standard 
of the most advanced. 

How is that to be done? Partly it will follow naturally from a 
successful war on administrative elephantiasis. Already the best 
hospitals, the best offices manage to wriggle out of their bureau- 
cratic swaddling clothes. Others would do as well, if the bonds 
were relaxed, or even if the quality of their staffs were as high. 
It is a question of improved recruitment here, administrative 
simplification there, of more courage in the face of vested 
interests, and of better morale all round. Such generalizations are 
all too easy to write, infernally difficult to translate into practice, 
but often astonishingly effective if this difficulty can be over- 
come. If there is a single key to the problem it is the Minister 
himself: he must have fire in his belly. Every department of the 
social services now awaits the impact of such a Minister. 

The second essential task is to overhaul the complicated 
and inequitable financial structure of the whole social service 
system. Contributory insurance (which we owe, I suppose, to 
Bismarck) has become, in the language of the press, one of the 
sacred cows of our society. In its name we tolerate an extremely 
regressive system of taxation, whilst thousands of man-hours 
must be spent every week in the maintenance of a colossal system 
of records of what in the last analysis amount to actuarial 
fictions. 
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The combined worker’s and employer’s insurance contribu- 
tion for an adult employed man has now reached tos. 9d. a week: 
for a woman 85. 5d. The standard rate of benefit for a single man 
or woman is 325. 6d. According to the latest of the Ministry of 
Labour’s regular enquiries into earnings, the average weekly 
earnings of adult male workers in all the industries covered in a 
sample week in April, 1952 was 1735. 7d.: the corresponding 
figure for women was 925. 2d. It would be quite impossible 
from a Labour angle to defend such an extremely heavy poll tax 
on merits. (Incidentally, it is the heavier because the late Govern- 
ment thought fit to reduce the Exchequer contribution to the 
National Insurance Fund.) And such a tax is an extraordinarily 
high price to pay for the theory that the public likes a con- 
tributory system because paying a contribution makes the benefit 
a matter not of charity but of right. 

This level of contributions is usually justified in actuarial 
terms. Since the Exchequer has always contributed to national 
insurance, actuarial calculations alone have never determined the 
level of the worker’s or employer’s contributions. In whatever 
way the total may be calculated, it is obvious that the less the 
state pays, the greater the burden on the others. But now that 
insurance benefits have turned into civic rights to support in 
such specified circumstances as sickness, old age, or widowhood, 
the insurance basis of the scheme has become quite fictitious. 
It no longer makes sense to split up the various benefits and to 
try to charge particular pieces of benefit to particular pieces of 
contribution: to attempt to earmark, for instance, part of the 
man’s contribution to cover his wife’s maternity benefits or old 
age pension. Nor is there now any rhyme or reason in requiring 
the Ministry of National Insurance to continue the practice of 
keeping millions of individual insurance records. The efficient 
management of this colossal task is a source of justifiable pride 
to the Ministry, but it is an unprofitable labour. The whole 
purpose of the comprehensive social security scheme is to 
provide protection on a prescribed minimum level against certain 
contingencies, and to provide this for all and sundry irrespective 
of the vagaries of individual experience. 

At the most, there may be a case for retaining a modest social 
security tax. But in principle the cost of social security ought to 
be shared, as much as the cost of any other common needs, in 
accordance with ability to pay. In theory all political parties have 
long since accepted the principle of a progressive system of 
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taxation, though they differ in their views of how severe the 
progression ought to be. In practice we have allowed a progress- 
ive and a regressive system to develop side by side, thus neutraliz- 
ing much of the effectiveness of the former. 

To work out a plan for escaping from the shackles imposed by 
exaggerated devotion to the “insurance principle” would involve 
much detailed work, into which it is not possible to enter here. 
But more than details are involved. We might also seize the 
opportunity for bold administrative simplification. In particular, 
the Labour Party might at least examine a suitably modified 
version of the scheme devised by Lady Rhys-Williams for 
eliminating the payments and counter-payments that now pass 
between the state and its citizens. The cross entries in this book- 
keeping have certainly reached a fantastic level of complication. 
For example, we pay income tax, get back family allowances, then 
pay more income tax on these allowances, then get something 
off the tax on account of family obligations. Add to that, on the 
debit side, national insurance contributions, and, on the credit 
side, food and other subsidies, as well as other non-taxable 
insurance benefits, and the book-keeping becomes formidable. 

Unhappily, there are political complications here because one 
variety of the Rhys-Williams scheme has already been adopted by 
the Liberal Party. So it is necessary to emphasize that the political 
colour of any one of these schemes isa matter of the figures which 
it contains, not of the essential idea common to all the varieties. 
The protean idea can equally well be adapted to widely divergent 
political philosophies. 

In her original, and more radical, proposal, Lady Rhys- 
Williams would have abolished national insurance altogether, 
substituting allowances payable as of right to all citizens through- 
out life, in sickness and in health and irrespective of whether the 
recipients were at work or not. In exchange for these benefits, a 
straight income tax would have been chargeable upon every- 
body, or nearly everybody, without personal or similar allow- 
ances; and since Lady Rhys-Williams herself* disapproves of 
steeply progressive taxation, the tax adjustments in this particular 
project were designed to minimize this. Thus by one stroke of 
the pen all the national insurance paraphernalia, as well as many 
income tax complications, were swept away. And, over and 
above these attractive simplifications, the proposal had the 


* I am much indebted to Lady Rhys-Williams for letting me see a number of recent 
variants of her proposal in advance of publication. 
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additional merit of removing the risk that anybody would be 
better off when unemployed than when at work. If allowances 
are paid at a fixed rate all the time, earnings, great or small, 
must be a clear addition to income. 

In more recent versions, a modified insurance scheme has 
crept back into the picture. The beautiful simplicity which was 
the great virtue of the original plan has thus been lost. But in 
reviewing the whole financial structure of social security, the 
Labour Party might at least consider whether this might not be 
recaptured; for the policy of merging national insurance benefits 
into standing allowances can be combined with taxation as 
steeply, or as mildly, progressive as may be preferred. The chief 
argument that can be used against the proposal is just that it is 
too attractive. Existing economic and social orthodoxies have 
learned to tolerate the idea of personal allowances in the form of 
deduction from income tax; and they have even managed to 
accept direct payments for children. The further step to direct 
payments for everybody would be as alarming as it would 
also be popular. The Labour Party has, however, always thrived 
on the judicious administration of ‘shocks of this kind. One of the 
reasons why it is languishing to-day may well be that it has 
become too timid to continue administering them. In any case a 


final decision will turn upon a detailed analysis of costs and savings. 
I would only beg that such an analysis should be undertaken. 


The financial overhaul, together with all the bits and pieces 
that go to make administrative improvement in the social 
services, can be put in hand without much reference to other 
chapters in the party programme. But anything beyond these 
brings us up against the fact that a programme is, or should be, 
the reflection of a philosophy, and that its parts are inter- 
dependent in terms of that philosophy. The social services, being 
hearty spenders of public money, must take their place in a list of 
priorities. Till that place is known, no intelligent planning is 
possible. It hardly needs to be said that ev erything depends upon 
the general economic situation, upon the degree of priority 
assigned to rearmament, and upon the size of the hole which 
military expenditure continues to make in the budget. The direct 
impact of these issues upon social service policy appears in terms 
of money; but the figures of course are merely the outward and 
visible sign of political and, indeed, moral judgements. 

Certainly the future design of the social services waits upon 
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some clearer decision as to what these services are supposed to be 
for. In particular, are they intended to contribute to a policy of 
social equality? Or are they just part of the national minimum 
programme enunciated in the earlier work of the Webbs— 
measures to secure that nobody starves, or is too poor to see a 
doctor, or lacks a rudimentary education? It is the answers to 
these questions which must govern the whole future of our social 
services. 

That is most clearly brought out by considering our attitude 
on the question of universality. The Tories, who have no interest 
in social equality, are logical enough in treating the universal 
service free of means test as an unnecessary extravagance. The 
degree of protection against extreme poverty, which is all that 
the Conservative philosophy requires of the social services, can 
be provided more economically by confining each service to 

those who are too poor to buy it for themselves. True, this rule 

cannot itself now be applied universally because some of the 
free services already established, notably education and health, 
are either too popular or too obviously necessaty to the whole 
community to be thus modified except in details. But, by and 
large, the Tories have no reason to object to means tests: 
indifference to social equality properly spells corresponding 
indifference to investigations into means. 

The Labour Party has not, till now, shown itself quite so 
logical—perhaps just because confusion still lingers on the sub- 
ject of ultimate aims. The strongest argument for showering 
benefits upon rich and poor alike is that nobody need then know 
who is poor, and who is not. That, however, is an argument from 
equalitarian premises; and as such it has an academic ring if the 
scale of benefits is so low, or their quality is so poor, that the 
rich prefer to continue to look after themselv es, and are also left 
free to do so. Real equality is only achieved when all classes not 
only can, but do, use the same services. 

In this context, the variations in the attitude of the more 
prosperous sections of the community to tne social services that 
are now available is instructive. The extent to which family 
allowances and insurance benefits remain unclaimed by those 
entitled to them is a matter of guesswork. At high surtax levels, 
the net sums remaining from taxable benefits may not justify the 
expenditure on petrol (one assumes a car at these levels) involved 
in the necessary journey to the post office; and there are certainly 
some who would rather do without sickness or unemployment 
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benefit than go to the trouble of claiming it. But presumably 
these are unimportant minorities. Most people, whatever their 
income, are well aware that they are helping to pay for these 
benefits through their taxes and insurance stamps, and have no 
reason to refrain from drawing a legitimate share of them. 
Nevertheless, the significance of these benefits is of quite a 
different order at the two ends of our long drawn out income 
scale. The current levels of insurance or national assistance 
payments do not represent the middle-class conception of an 
adequate subsistence for themselves. 

The universal nature of the national insurance scheme does 
not therefore of itself make for real social equality. But it would 
do so without any change in the scheme, if the prevailing dis- 
parities of wealth and income were drastically reduced. It is in 
that sense that social service policy cannot be designed except 
within the known framework of our whole political philosophy. 

Similarly, it is instructive to contrast the middle-class attitude 
to the health and education services respectively. Both these 
services are freely available: but the former is far more readily 
used. For this there are no doubt more reasons than one. The 
comparatively small number of doctors who take no part in the 
health service provides no alternative “system” comparable to 
that which, in the field of education, is offered by our public and 
other independent schools: moreover, nursing homes, though 
more luxurious, tend to be worse, not better, equipped than 
hospitals for discharging their ostensible medical and surgical 
functions. And most important of all it is a man’s school, not his 
doctor, which determines his prospects of superior employment 
and class privilege. 

In the health service, therefore, we can afford to disregard the 
fringe of legitimate private enterprise. Indeed, the service already 
owes much to the invasion of middle-class people with middle- 
class standards, intolerant of inconveniences that were taken for 
granted as long as they affected only the working-class popula- 
tion: the hard benches and long delavs in hospital waiting rooms 
are visibly yielding to that pressure. But in education things are 
different. There we have to face the fact that we may never see 
real equality, until private enterprise schools are virtually pro- 
hibited. Not even the broadest education ladder will meet the 
case, if express lifts are available for a privileged minority. 
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By JouN Srracuey, M.P.* 


THE purpose of this article is to restate the object of further 
socialization. The 1918 constitution of the Labour Party states the 
objects of the Party with clarity. It reads: 

The chief objects of the Labour Party are: To secure for the producers by 
hand or by brain, the full fruits of their industry and the most equitable 
distribution thereof that may be possible on the basis of the common owner- 
ship and the means of production. (Section III.) 

It will be seen that British Labour is not concerned to socialize 
further sectors of the economy for the sake of doing so or for 
any academic or theoretical reasons. On the contrary the object 
is to secure the product. That is to say, the real purpose of social- 
ization is to secure the proper distribution of the net national 
product amongst those who create it, “upon the basis’”—the 
indispensable basis—of the common ownership of the country’s 
industries and other means of production. 

Once the fact has been grasped that this is the highly practical 
purpose of the operation, particular measures of socialization, 
such as measures of nationalization or of alternative forms of 
common or social ownership, are seen as means to an end. That 
end is the transfer of property in the means of production, not to 
the state as such, but to the people, in order that the people should 
enjoy the product. Various forms of socialization should be 
judged by whether they in fact accomplish, or at least promote, 
that object. 

The ownership of our industries, and so of their products, by 
the people is not merely stated as our objective in the 1918 
constitution of the Labour Party. It is the basic and traditional 
concept of British socialism. For example, Keir Hardie, in many 
respects the true inspirer of the modern British labour move- 
ment, put it this way: 

The capitalist who has done good service in the past must now give way for a 
more perfect order of things wherein the labourer shall be rewarded in 
proportion to his work. 
But this basic concept goes back much further than Hardie. 
Already in the middle of the last century that sturdy old chartist, 
George Julian Harney, expressed it like this: 

* Under-Secretary of State for Air, 1945-6; Minister of Food, 1946-50; Secretary of State 


for War, 1950-1; author of The Coming Struggle for Power, 1933; A Programme for Progress, 
1940; The Frontier, 1952. 
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Emancipation of labour is the only worthy object of political warfare . 
that those who till the soil shall be its first masters, that those who raise 
food shall be its first partakers, that those who build mansions shall live in 
them. 


While Robert Owen, who is usually considered the father of 
British socialism, spent his whole life in preaching and as he 
could practising the transfer of the ownership of the means of 
production to the working people. 

Therefore when we press on to socialism let us never become 
confused as to what is our real objective: it is the vesting of the 
industries of the nation, or more exactly of “the means of 
production” as the economists call them—in the hands of the 
British people. That will involve state ownership and nationaliza- 
tion in many important cases. The British people should own the 
great basic public services—transport, the mines, electricity, 
steel, and certainly some others—on a national basis—for these 
are nation-wide services. But the ownership by the state of these 
great nation-wide industries is merely the appropriate means of 
achieving the desired end. That end is the social ownership, in one 
form or another, by the British people of the means of production 
as a whole and their operation for the general good, instead of 
for the private profit of shareholders. Socialists insist upon this 
transfer of the means of production to the people in order to 
effect what Harney called “the emancipation of labour’. We do 
so in order to approach Hardie’s “more perfect order of things 
wherein the labourer shall be rewarded in proportion to his 
work”. Or, to put the thing the other way round, we do so in 
order to extinguish the great unearned incomes which are today 
derived, not from anything that those who draw them do, but 
from what they own. Socialists are determined to redistribute the 
national income not only more equally, but above all more justly, 
so that every man and woman able to work receives what he or 
she earns and no able-bodied man or woman receives what he or 
she has not earned. The only final way of doing this is to do it 
“at source’: to transfer to the people, that is to say, the ownership 
of the source of the major unearned incomes which at present 
flow to the shareholding and property holding classes. 

But, it may be objected, have we not in fact managed to effect 
a notable redistribution of the national income, by taxation and 
other means, even without transferring the ownership of the 
greater part of the means of production? Yes, we have been 
remarkably successful in this respect. The better distribution of 
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the national income which was effected by the 1945-51 Govern- 
ment was one of its greatest achievements. Unless we had done 
this we could not possibly have done away with mass unemploy- 
ment, effected a striking improvement in the level of production or 
raised the standard of livi ing of the working population in spite 
of every post-war difficulty. For it is the existence of the great 
unearned incomes which (if they are left in the hands of the 
rich) so distorts the economic system as to make it unworkable. 

But we must recognize two things about this achievement. 
First, the amount of the redistribution was quite limited. 
According to Command Paper 8,203, before the war the share of 
the national income going to rent, interest and profit, etc., after 
taxes had been paid, was 37°; by 1950 this share had fallen, after 
taxes had been paid, to 25°. Similarly the share going to wages 
was before the war 37°. In 1950, after taxes, it had risen to 47%. 
The share going to wages was then (at the end of the last Labour 
Government) some 10%, higher, and the share going to property 
derived and (mostly) unearned i income was over 10°, lower than it 
used to be. This is not a particularly massive shift in the dis- 
tribution of income. 

The second thing to observe is that this amount of redistribu- 
tion is, in the opinion of almost everyone, fairly near the limit 
of what can be achieved by means of taxation while leaving the 
source of the great unearned incomes, namely “property in the 
means of production”, in private hands. For a variety of practical 
reasons it is very difficult to continue to work the private profit- 
making system if redistributory taxation is pushed very much 
higher than it is at present. After all, this fact should not cause 
us any surprise. Must we not admit at once that there is nothing 
very logical about our present system whereby we leave property 
in the means of production, which is the source of unearned 
income, in the hands of the shareholders and other property 
owners, pay them the greater part of their profits and other 
incomes, and then take most of those incomes away from them 
again in taxation? Either ‘t is wrong to pay them their unearned, 
property-derived incomes in the first place, or it is wrong to take 
those incomes away from them again in taxation! The present 
—— has surely something unmistakably makeshift about 

. One can hardly imagine a permanent social system founded 
in it. Such a system of giving and then taking away again on 
the largest scale puts the observer in mind of the White Knight 
in Alice, who, it will be remembered, had a plan 
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To dye one’s whiskers green 
And always use so large a fan 
That they could not be seen. 


It cannot really be a good plan to attempt permanently to hide 
the consequences of leaving the distribution of property un- 
disturbed under so vast a system of taxation that the con- 
sequences cannot be seen or felt. 

This is why redistributory taxation, for all its practical 
success, is so eminently uninspiring a political cause. The truth 
is that such taxation burks the profound social, historical and 
moral issue of who it is who has a right to the product of modern 
industry. Indeed, it actually further confounds that issue by first 
recognizing the historically explicable, but now profoundly 
outdated, right of the “shareholders” , Of property Owners as a 
whole, to the net product, and then “robbing” them—as they 
feel—of most of that product. The social reformer who is not 
— with patchwork will surely wish to cut deeper than this. 

No doubt, if we meant to go no further along the road to 
socialism in which reward was to become proportionate to 
what a man did, instead of to what he /ad, we might come to 
the conclusion that, with all its anomalies, redistributory taxation 
on its present level might perman rently serve the national 
purpose. But who can really doubt that the British people will 
want to go further along the road to social justice? That they will 
wish both to eliminate the great unearned incomes and, simul- 
taneously, to make the whole pattern of distribution more 
equitable? And for this task the tax weapon will hardly do. ‘True, 
we may be sure that for many a long day we shall need the 
wonderfully effective system for the redistribution of the national 
income by means of taxation which we have evolved. The change 
of our society’s basic property relations without break of 
continuity must be a gradual process. We have begun that 
process by means of the nationalization of our principal basic 
industries. Now we must push it further, both by continuing the 
process of nationalization and by: driving forward along other 
roads to socialism. 

Incidentally this is the explanation of why our opponents 
always show a still stronger opposition to nationalization acts 
than they do to high taxation of the rich. For this is at first sight 
surprising. Acts of nationalization such as we have passed and 
shall pass, with compensation at market value, call for little or no 
financial sacrifice from the richer classes, while higher rates of 
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income tax, sur-tax, profits, tax and death duties impose very sub- 
stantial sacrifices on them. Nevertheless our opponents show a 
real understanding of the basis of their position when they 
reserve their really fierce opposition to acts of nationalization 
and other such measures, and when Tory governments strive to 
de-nationalize any industries which they possibly can. For when 
we bought out the shareholders of, for instance, the coal com- 
panies or the electrical companies and gave them fixed interest 
bearing stock in return, we put an end to the legal right of these 
shareholders to the net product of their industries. This is, after 
all, the essential thing: this is why, in spite of full compensation, 
the shareholders’ spokesmen speak of “social burglary”.* This 
is why the shareholders object so much more to nationalization 
or any other measures which end—wholly or partially—their 
ownership of the source of unearned income than they do to 
even the heaviest taxation. After all, tax rates can always be 
scaled down again: they do not mark a change in basic property 
relations. But the shareholders’ claim to the net product once 
lost will scarcely be reasserted. Once the claim is lost, the share- 
holders become merely one item of a long list of people with a 
claim for certain payments from industry or from the state. 
And the level of these payments becomes something which can 
conveniently be determined by the prevailing rate of interest, 
taxation and economic policy generally. 

Therefore nationalization, even with full compensation, does 
begin the process of transferring basic property rights from the 
shareholding, property-owning class to the people as a whole. 
That is the true aim and object of nationalization. It is one 
essential method of approach to socialism, to the ending, that 
is to say, of the ownership of property in the means of produc- 
tion, which is the source of the great unearned incomes, by a 
limited class, and of their vesting in the British people. 

It is indispensable to insist upon this character of nationaliza- 
tion as one means of approach to socialism for two reasons: first, 
in order to answer the false charge of our opponents that 
socialism ¢s simply nationalization—that “‘socialists want every- 
thing to belong to the state”, and, second, because socialists 
themselves sometimes forget the real purpose of nationalization 
and speak as if we nationalized industries merely in order to 
increase their efficiency, and not in order to change the property 
relations of our community. The efficiency of industry is a very 

* See Mr. Parkinson’s book, cited below. 
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important matter. And no socialist need fear the comparison 
between the efficiency of the nationalized industries and the 
general level of privately owned industry. But to narrow the 
argument to the assertion that nationalization may be expected 
to increase the efficiency of this or that industry is to overlook the 
whole indispensable process of social reconstruction which 
faces us. To argue so would be to degrade the cause of socialism 
to the calculations of the cost accountant. 

The British people must and will assume the ownership of 
the means of production which they operate. But today that 
entails the ownership, in one form or another, of vast and com- 
plex means of production, from the turbines of Battersea to the 
furnaces of Margam. Such giants’ tools as these can only be 
owned in some collective way. Even under private ownership 
they have come to be owned by the semi-collectives of the public 
joint stock companies with their shifting groups of shareholders 
superseding the individual capitalist owner. But the joint stock 
company as it is today has merely superseded the individual 
capitalist owner by the collective ownership of a small property 
owning class, comprising less than 10° of the population. 

It is necessary to substantiate this statement. For it is often 
alleged that on the contrary the ownership of property in general, 
and of property in the means of production in particular (which 
is the relevant consideration in this case) is today “widely diffused 
throughout the Community”. 

It is often said, for example, that the ownership of our capital 
resources by means of shareholding, far from being confined to 
a small section, is now “broadly distributed throughout the 
population”. As evidence in favour of this contention the un- 
doubted fact is adduced that the average holding of shares is 
quite a small one, usually of a few hundred pounds only. (The 
precise figure is {865 for ordinary shares, according to Hargraves 
Parkinson, Ownership of Industry, p. 19.) The main objection to 
this otherwise comforting argument is that it does not happen 
to be true. The Financial Times recently got an economist and a 
statistician to make a careful estimate of the actual number of 
shareholders. It turns out that in 1949 there were just about 1} 
million shareholders in the public companies of the country. 
The total labour force, i.e. the number of people “gainfully 
employed”, to use the official phrase—is now over 23 millions. 
Hence it is estimated that about 25 million people—just half the 
population—have separate incomes of one kind or another. So 
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only some 5%, those who have seperate incomes have shares in 
public companies. The explanation why the average holding 
in any particular company is only a few hundred pounds is 
simply that well-to-do shareholders nowadays seldom keep all 
their eggs in one basket. A man with, say, £50,000 is quite 
likely to have some of his money in 50 different companies: so 
that his average shareholding is only {1,000 in each of them 
However, shares in public companies are by no means the 
only form taken by the ownership of the means of production 
—although it is today much the most important single form. 
There are ownership of land and houses, ownership of shares in 
private companies, ownership of government or public stock of 
all sorts, and ownership in private firms. In practice, of course, 
well-to-do people usually have some of their money in several 
of these forms of ownership. So the landlords, the holders of 
government stock, the shareholders in private companies, etc., 
are in many cases the same people as the 1} million shareholders 
in public companies. Nevertheless, let us assume that none of 
the landlords, shareholders in private companies, or holders of 
government stock, etc., are the same people as the 1} million 
shareholders in public companies. And then in order to be fully 
on the safe side, let us double the number of shareholders in 


public companies in order to get at the order of magnitude 
of the essentially property owning section as a whole. That 


“< 


only makes 2$ million “owners of the means of production” 
—which is, perhaps, their proper name. That is, some 10°, of 
the 25 million separate incomes of the country. And that is, 
with the dependants of both sections, the same thing as 10°, 
of the whole population. It is easy to see that that 10°/ (5 million 
people including their dependants) is a generous estimate of the 
essentially property-owning section of the population. 

What is in question, then, is a transfer of property in the 
means of production; a transfer from a small section of the 
community to the remainder; a transfer that has the effect of a 
dispersal of property throughout the community: Moreover this 
transfer of property in the means of production must be made, 
not for its own sake, but because it is the indispensable basis for 
a just and proper distribution of the “full fruits” of the creative 
efforts of the working population. For no system of redistribu- 
tory taxation, be it never so severe, can be more than a stop gap 
or makeshift device for effecting this purpose, since it leaves the 
source of the great unearned incomes untouched. Or, to put all 
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this in more classically socialist language, no decisive advance to 
socialism can be made without breaking the class monopoly in 
the ownership of the means of production by changing society’s 
relations of production. 

What has become indispensable is that labour by hand and 
brain shall, in this way or that, realize its emancipation by 
resuming its rightful title to the nation’s means of production 
and to their product. Thus only can the vital moral principle that 
what a man has made should belong to him, to enjoy or to 
exchange, be reasserted amidst the thunder of the forges, the 
looms and the conveyor belts of our contemporary world. 

The socialist who forgets old Harney’s message that this is 
the only thing really worth striving for in politics will have lost 
the argument in advance. Both morally and economically this is 
the one thing indispensable—and therefore the one thing which 
can continue to inspire us, as it has inspired our forefathers 
in the British labour movement. If we ever lose sight of our goal 
of socialism we shall have lost sight of all the glory of our move- 
ment. It will decline into a political party like any other. There- 
fore it is a hundred times right to insist that the next labour 
government, like the last, should register a definite and appreci- 
able step forward to socialism. Further measures of nationaliza- 
tion of the same sort as the enactments of 1945-50 will un- 
doubtedly be necessary. Indeed if the movement came to the 
conclusion that this particular method of going forward to 
socialism was the only one we should have to devote ourselves 
to it exclusively. But it would be foolish not to use other methods 
of advance towards socialism, if they exist, in addition to 
nationalization. We have a long and difficult road to travel. It 
would be to play into the hands of those formidable forces which 
are for ever trying to hold us back if we failed to use any means 
which can hasten our journey. Whatever we do we shall be called 
“doctrinaires”, “impatient fools”, and accused of being bent 
on ruining the country because we insist upon pushing on with 
the basic task of social transition. Let us not neglect any practical 
methods which may help us. 

Men will not everywhere or always use the word socialism to 
describe the measures by which they progressively rid them- 
selves of the distortions of unearned income, take the distribu- 
tion of the community’s product under their control, and resume 
possession of the mighty tools of our contemporary trades— 
which are our lost birthright. In the United States of America 
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they may give the process such names as the new deal or the 
fair deal, for example: they may even conduct the process in the 
name of “free enterprise”! The name and sign under which these 
things are done matter very little. But the socialist principle 
remains the hope of the world. There is no other way forward. 


Once we are clear as to our true purpose in demanding further 
socialization we can go on to consider particular means to that 
end. This article can do little more than list the various sugges- 
tions which are being made at the present time. 

There is first of all the highly important question of how far 
we can push forward along the path to socialism by way of 
nationalization alone. There is second the question of deciding 
what industries we should ask the electorate to give us a mandate 
to nationalize. Besides the obvious and immediate task of restor- 
ing to public ownership those parts of the transport and steel 
industries which the Conservative Government may have sold 
back to private shareholders, several industries have been dis- 
cussed as suitable for nationalization. These include, for example, 
shipbuilding, chemicals, cotton, the joint stock banks, sugar 
refining, industrial insurance. It is for the national executive of 
the Labour Party, after the most careful investigation, to select 
the particular industries which we should ask for a mandate to 
nationalize. 

Alternatively, it has been suggested that it would be preferable 
to ask the electorate for authority to bring any part of industry 
into public ownership which the circumstances of the time might 
indicate as desirable in the public interest. Or, again, it has been 
suggested that it might be found desirable to nationalize, with 
compensation at market prices, particular firms rather than whole 
industries. Again, extensive use will no doubt be made of those 
intermediate forms by which factories are built and owned by 
public authorities and then leased to private firms, as on the 
trading estates. Moreover the movement may well wish to return 
to the promotion of municipal enterprises of many kinds, 
which were, perhaps, somewhat neglected in the 1945-51 period. 
The general council of the Trades Union Congress has been 
instructed (1952) to look closely into all these possibilities. The 
Labour Party, for its part, has several sub-committees of the 
executive at work on the subject. All that need be said in these 
pages is that major measures of nationalization must form a 
basic part of the work of the next labour government. There are 
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no doubt more industries which will prove upon examination to 
be suitable for nationalization upon the “industry by industry” 
lines which were followed in the case of the basic industries in 
the 1945-50 period. These industries should be nationalized as 
soon as possible. 

The encouragement of the consumers co-operative movement 
by removing all unfair obstacles from its path is still another 
field in which the cause of social ownership can be advanced. 

But in this case no one has yet been able to suggest how the 
political movement can do more for consumer co-operation than 
remove obstacles from its path. May we not have arrived at a 
point at which, on the contrary, the political side of the move- 
ment has much to learn from the tradition of British co-opera- 
tion? It may be possible to reconnoitre a new way forward to 
socialism, the spirit of which would have been much more 
familiar to co-operators of the last century than to many members 
of the political movement today. 

The next labour government must press on along these and 
other similar paths towards socialism. They have long been 
familiar to the whole British labour movement. But we shall be 
deceiving ourselves if we suppose that these traditional methods, 
even if pursued with maximum practicable speed, will not 
for many years leave a vast area of the economic system in 
private hands and operating for profit. The question which faces 
every thinking socialist today is whether we can leave this 
inevitably large “private sector” of industry just as it is without 
any attempt to change its nature. Any refusal to face the problems 
—and they are undoubtedly both difficult and novel—presented 
by the private sector of industry, far from being progressive or 
“left wing” would amount to a capitulation of the movement to 
the most reactionary section of big business. It is mere escapism 
to pretend that a large private sector of industry and commerce 
will not exist for many years in this country. The real question is 
as to whether the principles of socialism and industrial democracy 
cannot be progressively applied to that sector. If they can, it may 
prove possible to open up a whole additional way forward to 
socialism. For my part, | believe that the suggestions of Mr. 
Austen Albu, for example, in this field will prove fruitful. For 
they will be seen to promote the true object of socialization, 
which is to secure for the working population control over 
distribution of the net product of their endeavour. 
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IN THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 


By Donatp G. MacRae* 


Man has always been wronged by his fellow-man, and has always 
been in search of remedies; but no matter where he has lived or 
what religion he has professed, or what form of Government he 
has established, the result of his search has always been the same— 
the means employed have ever failed to accomplish the end desired. 
All history tolls the same funereal knell to human hopes and human 
happiness. 
G. F. Bray: Labour’s Wrongs and Labour’s Remedy. 


Ir is possible to argue that Britain in recent years has come 
closer to being a just society than any other major country in 
recorded history. Such a claim will hardly command an instant 
assent, nevertheless I believe it to be not merely defensible, but 
true. The range of human aspiration can be measured by the 
extent to which even this society has left us dissatisfied. Of course 
not all the sickness of our time is to be explained by the gap 
between our attainment and the huge appetites of the human 
heart. An important element is the, fear of the future which 
possesses us, and which differs in kind from the fears of the inter- 
war years. Then men feared Armageddon, but never doubted 
that the true republic lay beyond, and that evil would be defeated 
once and for ever. We have survived that war, only to lie under 
the shadow of a greater battle, certainly more dubious and 
terrible if it comes, and far less clearly a struggle with simple 
evil than was the second German war. 

This upsets us, but it is not the sufficient cause of the dis- 
content with things achieved, or the uncertainty as to what things 
require to be done which is general in these islands today, 
particularly in the Labour Party and among its sympathizers. 
Despite the shadow of the future and the awareness of the degree 
to which our destinies in peace as in war are not ours to control, 
our malaise is founded elsewhere. We have achieved a society in 
which there is no intolerable want, a society in which social 

* A Scot, born 1921, educated Glasgow and Balliol. Lecturer in Sociology at the London 
School of Economics and Political Science. First University Lecturer in Sociology, Oxford. 
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mechanisms exist to provide against individual misfortune, 
whether by hunger, injury, disease, or age, a society in which 
education has progressed and is, unevenly, progressing. This 
society is orderly, criminal justice is done, civil justice is more 
widely and genuinely available than before. There is still in- 
equality, but privilege of birth, wealth, or sex has diminished. In 
addition it is a free society: certain forms of economic activity 
have become difficult or impossible, but the freedoms essential 
to the exercise of those faculties not merely predatory is unim- 
paired. (Indeed, social services and full employment have done 
much to relieve individual ability and desire from danger and 
deprivation, and have thus directly increased freedom.) Freedom 
of opinion and organization is perhaps no greater in Britain than 
in France, but these two countries maintain these liberties in a 
world which is elsewhere darkening to a twilight of free ex- 
pression or already fallen into night. 

This is a community that is not merely just, but good. On the 
whole there is a gentleness of manners, a consideration in the 
ordinary affairs of life, a readiness to aid, and a willing honesty 
in public affairs, which are surely rare. Despite dissatisfac- 
tions we have learned to conduct even industrial disputes 
with considerable smoothness, as the low number of days lost 
by strike action demonstrates. This is not to claim perfec- 
tion. What has been done is largely well, but much remains 
which is far from well. There are still many positive wrongs, and 
there is still an untouched ocean of private misery and failure, 
of public neglect and deep inequity. Nevertheless one might 
expect that, so much having been done, progress would be 
continued on the lines of the past, and that the labour movement 
would be training its artillery on new targets in its struggle for 
liberty, equality, and, shall we say, social responsibility —we seem 
always to have distrusted fraternity! 

Instead we find confusion and uncertainty. Cant phrases are 
repeated about the search for a new policy, about the need for 
re-thinking (not, significantly, about the need for thought), 
about the need for party unity as an end in itself, and so on. 
Remedies are also sought in various departments of knowledge 
—in academic economics, for example, and in a fashionable and 
Americanized sociology. In this world largely created by the 
direct action or indirect pressure of the Labour Party, the party 
is anxiously seeking a philosophy, or, if it is not a philosophy that 
it searches for, it is a new soul. 
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The framework of the society in which we live is a direct 
legacy of the 1939-1945 war. Under a mobilization more far- 
reaching than any Hitler or Stalin could impose, the British 
accepted the iron distributive justice of a siege economy. In 
doing so they gained not merely equality in sacrifice but new 
rights and claims to decency and equity in treatment. In the war 
everyone counted and felt they counted. The psychology and 
some of the institutions of the welfare state were established 
before victory, and the general election of 1945 was their con- 
firmation. When the Labour Party took power it was in a country 
whose social structure had been transformed by war, and the 
party itself was ready with a programme which embodied a 
logical development of this new structure. Its leaders were 
accustomed to the complex bureaucracy of war-time England, 
and when the new world of peace proved more precarious than 
expected, they met the novel threats by expedients developed in 
the former administration. 

A party in power is always more administratively minded than 
the same party in opposition. Under the pressures of immediate 
circumstances—especially when these circumstances are dangers 
—technical solutions, even if they merely postpone and do not 
solve difficulties, are welcome. The competent professional 
politician with some technical knowledge and ability rises in 
such a time. Issues are not seen primarily as problems of 
principle, but as matters of skill. Realism reigns—and with 
genuine realism go certain surrogates. On the one hand there is a 
false realism which is the excuse for brutal stupidity; on the other 
there is a fake realism which strives for the appearance of 
technical power without its substance in order either to maintain 
or to obtain a personal position. Thus any gain in realism is 
bought at a cost: the purchase is unavoidable, but the cost can 
prove ruinous. 

Professionalism and bureaucracy grow together and between 
them emerges a new hierarchy of values and new positions of 
power. A new psychology appears, and men fit themselves to it 
almost unawares. Some of the new, unformed men of the 
Labour Party, in or out of Parliament, who were swept into 
power in 1945 or who jumped for the labour bandwagon in the 
succeeding years, succumbed to this new attitude of mind all the 
more promptly because it was dominant in the structure they 
entered. The new, slick attitudes were easily learned, especially 
by young university men who had no family backgrounds of 
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working-class loyalty and experience, or who had escaped such 
backgrounds early and desired now only to conform and be 
accepted by the mighty.* Political “managerialism”’ began to fuse 
with other manifestations of a similar kind elsewhere in the 
institutional structure. 

The continual extension of the division of labour into politics 
and administration accompanied an extension of politics into 
more and more areas of civil society. The war had accelerated 
this not only in such areas as that of the major instruments of 
communication, above all the B.B.C., and the new world of the 
P.R.Os., the British Council, the Ministry of Information, and 
so on, but also into academic life, both by giving academics 
administrative experience in the higher civil service and also by 
enlisting their scientific aid and directing their scientific efforts. 
The psychology of inside knowledge, of backroom information 
and authority, of technical ingenuity and of awe for the merely 
instrumental inevitably spread. At the same time, where know- 
ledge and skill were compartmentalized (and believed to be more 
compartmentalized than they in fact were) the role of personal 
contacts increased. Individuals came to believe in the signi- 
ficance of their local reputations, and indeed the significance of 
these reputations rapidly grew. 

In political parties, the higher administration, the media of 
mass communication, certain areas of the world of education, 
some parts of the industrial executive, and elsewhere, the con- 
sideration of fundamental principles was frequently either deni- 
grated as irrelevant to the tasks of the moment and the processes 
of some specific social mechanism, or it was condemned as 
breaking some unstated canons of good taste.t Not to know 
these canons or to doubt these urgencies was to be branded as a 
boor or a fool, and involved instant condemnation to the outer 
darkness of those who had no access to power. With this went a 
growing faith in neat technical solutions within an existing 
institutional framework, and a rather pathetic faith in quantifiable 
social data—often genuinely of high value—and in specific 

“mysteries” (in the medieval sense) of specialized knowledge, 
in, it might be, psychology, sociology, or economics. Short-cuts 


* The inexplicable, but real absence, of a numerous and able “middle-generation” of 
trade union leaders—there, are of course a few—made this more serious than it might 
otherwise have been. 


t A fair idea of these canons might be derived from content analysis of the B.B.C’s 
excellent Third Programme. 
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to salvation were believed to exist and to be owned by saviours 
with arcane skills. 

This picture has been over-painted for purposes of com- 
pression and clarity, and it is unfair for two reasons. Such 
attitudes were and are partial except among the silly and innocent, 
and, secondly, these attitudes frequently have pragmatic justifi- 
cation in success whether for an individual career or for the 
conduct of policy. Nevertheless the above account gives an 
aspect of a real and important, if partial truth. This is not to pass 
negative judgment on the people who have achieved so much 
of what was achieved in that terrible, heroic, and successful 
decade of the 1940s. The developments described were un- 
avoidable in kind, if regrettable in degree. The whole develop- 
ment extends far beyond the confines of the labour movement, 
for the phenomena are of the nation and of the world. Neverthe- 
less the mystique of the thing is not merely unconvincing, but 
already breaking down on the political left. 

Perhaps the ideological apogee of all this in the Labour Party 
was reached in New Fabian Essays. (1 suspect that the second 
series of these essays, which has been announced, will, if only 
because it is concerned specifically with economic affairs, show a 
recession of this tide.) The premises of this volume were 
“managerial” in that broad and easy sense familiarized by Mr. 
Burnham. The attitudes discussed above animated much of the 
book, but are most clearly to be seen in the contributions of two 
men who are often opposed in judgment on matters of daily 
policy, Mr. Crossman and Mr. Healey. Behind them one can 
sense another question, and a perfectly legitimate one. Why 
should the old elements of socialist ideology be maintained 
except as a myth in Sorel’s sense of an animating expression of 
a will to action? The present is not socialism as it was usually 
understood, but it is not uncomfortable; it has—as I argued 
above—achieved a society in which much distributive justice is 
done. Would our problems not best be solved by the maintenance 
of an administrative syndicalism, and the gradual extension of its 
benefits? Such quietism has one obvious disadvantage: it will not 
win votes, nor even the proselytizing, self-sacrificing action 
which maintains a political party in being. It neglects much 
present and continuing social wrong, and it has certain other 
failings. 

One can, as Mr. Truman did, maintain an equilibrium in 
politics for a long time, constantly adjusting affairs to hold 
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conditions fairly constant by reacting, for example, against 
either rising or falling prices and keeping up a mild and not 
particularly harmful inflation. Mr. Truman of course did more 
than this, and desired to do more than he actually achieved. 
Nevertheless, his administrations represent essentially the stabil- 
ization of the society created by Roosevelt. Such equilibria are 
valuable in politics and economics, but they are insufficient 
solutions for a world in which events and desires move as 
strongly as they do in these mid-years of our violent century. The 
correction of the errors of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Butler does not 
constitute a policy. Administrative syndicalism is capable of 
solving problems of means, and of creating minor ends. It 
does not have such deep roots in our society that it can deal with 
major decisions of policy in terms of acceptable principle. (I 
do not know whether this disability is necessarily inherent in 
“managerialism”, but I am sure that it exists today). 


Let us then turn to the traditional ends and the older sources 
of labour thought. These sources are very various, and the 
currents of some run today both strong and deep, but there is a 
community of ethical impulse underlying them, and an identity of 
ultimate aspiration which is particularly in question now. 


Marxism, the strongest element in continental and Asiatic 
socialism, is only one strand in the British tradition. Marx 
himself was largely anticipated in his economic and political 
thinking by that Bray who provided this article with its epigraph, 
and the Marxist doctrine has been both less alien and more 
important in Britain than most historians have allowed. The 
influence of the Social Democratic Federation, for example, has 
been consistently underestimated, but nevertheless, | propose 
to put the Marxist contribution on one side for the moment— 
save for one particular. Before men can act they must hope, and 
one of the forms of hope, a belief in a just future, is powerfully 
reinforced by an acceptance of even a part of the Marxian analysis 
of history. ““L’avenir est la seule sort de propriété que les maitres 
concédent de bon gré aux esclaves”, Camus has recently told us: 
Marx (and Sorel) have seen how valuable is this concession, and 
so, to do them justice, have those modern writers who would 
claim that history has either ended or is meaningless. 

But if the future can be used to rouse action in the present, 
religion can give the present a direct meaning. Mr. Morgan 
Phillips never tires of the truth that Methodism has contributed 
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greatly to the labour movement. Certainly the tradition of radical 
dissent and of working-class self-help in the field of religion 
trained men for self-help in the trade unions and the co-opera- 
tives. Certainly the language of the Old Testament and some of 
the texts of the New lay ready to the hand of agitator or orator. 
All the same I cannot see as deep a significance in the non- 
conformist contribution—save in so far as it taught responsible 
administrative habits—as is often claimed. (This failure may 
result from my Scottish background: in the North the flavour of 
the dissenting chapel is as strange as the experience of the 
Mosque or of the Ghats.) 

Christianity is rich enough continually to have provided the 
humble with texts of community, love, and revenge. Inside 
Anglicanism it could produce that continuing strain which goes 
beyond the obligations of charity within society as at present 
constituted, to a demand for a Christian society. Such a society 
was envisaged as one of common responsibility of each for each, 
of individuals and institutions as organically dependent on each 
other. It was therefore a powerful influence in combatting 
extreme economic and social individualism, and it could offer a 
divine sanction as against the allegedly scientific teachings of 
economics. As the same time Christian socialism, in its Anglican 
form, was, like the church which gave it birth, never merely other 
worldly, and could concern itself with present issues of charity 
and reform. 

In this reaction to social /aissez faire, in this recognition of the 
relations of the interdependence subsisting between men and 
between institutions, and in this willingness that the state should 
intervene in the economic order while at the same time charity 
and reform were pushed ahead, Anglican Christian socialism had 
much in common with Hegelianism. Hobhouse has taught us to 
suspect Hegel, but there is a distinct Hegelian influence on British 
social thought which has no Marxist affiliation and which is of 
importance throughout the late 19th and early 2oth centuries. 
The Hegel who adored the Prussian state is not the corrector of 
laissez faire and utilitarianism who appears in the Cairds, 1 
Green and Bosanquet. The social work inspired in Glasgow, 
Oxford, and London by these writers is unimportant today— 
save in so far as it helped to produce the handmaid of the welfare 
state in the modern social worker—but the idea that it was not 
only legitimate but necessary and just that the state should 
intervene to mould institutions to better things and to curb 
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predatory action was learned not merely by young men in the 
universities, often destined to administrative work, but also 
through the new extension lectures of the same universities, and 
later, through the Workers’ Educational Association. Very largely 
it was the Hegelians who prepared the mind of England—even 
part of upper-class England—for the welfare state and socialism. 
The importance of this factor in the ideology of labour has been 
neglected, but it is great, and it illustrates that evolving power of 
a to which I now turn. 

I suppose the late A. D. Lindsay would illustrate the theme 
here better than anyone. He belonged to the Hegelian tradition, 
he was a devout Christian, and he stood for the political liberties 
advocated and defended by J. S. Mill. The practice of English 
politics, the transformation of liberalism in a developing in- 
dustrial society, had brought Mill near to socialism, and L. ‘T 
Hobhouse his greatest follower, who was also a follower of 
Green, came closer still. For Hobhouse society existed for the 
individual, and liberty is a social consequence less of right than 
of the duty to respect the personality of others. In consequence 
liberalism requires not merely equality before the law, but 
equality of opportunity so that each individual can find and make 
himself. The state exists to make this self-discovery and self- 
development possible in the full context of society. A just 
economic order is a duty of the state’s, and even the most ex- 
tensive charity is no substitute. Interpreted in terms of an 
industrial society this means at the least a form of socialism. 
The enmity of philosophical idealism and philosophic radicalism 
was resolved in the rejection by men like Hobhouse of the state- 
worship of Hegel and in their acceptance of social responsibility 
and liberty as social goals, an acceptance which results in the 
liberal socialism of a Lindsay and of many of our contemporaries. 

Such ideologies, based on academic philosophies, rapidly 
penetrate society and politics, and reach to men wholly ignorant 
of the first authors of the ideas they defend and put into practice. 
The history of socialist thought is largely the history of the 
spread of ideas and of their criticism, acceptance or rejection, 
from people peripheral to the labour movement into that move- 
ment. Today academic philosophy, whatever its intrinsic merits, 
can fill from its technical content no such inspiring and guiding 
role. On the contrary, it is more likely to encourage the backroom 
psychology and the technocratic ideology discussed earlier. 

If utilitarian liberalism and British Hegelianism could both 
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lead in the same direction, both influenced the utilitarian criteria 
and the idealist readiness for state intervention which character- 
ized Fabianism. In some ways the Fabians also anticipated the 
ideological and administrative revolution of the previous decade, 
and, though the importance of the Fabian Society has been over- 
estimated by European and American observers, the Fabians 
have been both a cause and an index of social change. Concerned 
with those measures of social provision and reform which have 
now been largely implemented Fabianism went further; “As 
regards the great combinations of capital, State action may take 
one of three courses. It may prohibit and dissolve them; it may 
tax and control them; or it may absorb and administer them. In 
either case the Socialist theory is ipso facto admitted, for each is a 
confession that it is well to exercise a collective control over 
industrial capital.”* In that sense socialism has jargely been 
achieved by the authors of the Tenant’s Sanitary Catechism and 
their successors who produced The Distribution of Fish. 

Unlike the liberals who moved to socialism and were guaran- 
teed its coming by theories of progress based ultimately on 
Darwinian evolution, and unlike the Hegelians who saw history 
as the progressive revelation of the absolute, the Fabians had a 
lesser assurance about the future. Shaw was an exception to this, 
and there were others, but the passionate belief in progress almost 
universal among other socialists was markedly absent from Fabian 
thought. They set themselves—and helped to solve—technical 
problems of the day and we now stand, their heirs, in a period 
when their limited vision of the future has largely been attained 
in our internal affairs. Technical problems, of course, remain, and 
great external difficulties to which socialism seems largely 
irrelevant. But, except in one area to which I now turn the 
Fabian solution has proved adequate in domestic affairs. 

The faults of the administrator and the expert are that their 
skill does not provide from itself the ends for which it should be 
exercised, and that they treat men, often for their genuine 
advantage, as means, not ends. The lessons of Mill, Green, and 
Hobhouse about the individual as end are neglected, and the 
spontaneity of unruly life and of those stubborn associations 
which Laski defended is an inconvenience. This is to make a 
serious error about values. In a period of war this mistake did 
not matter: the end of victory was so commonly and deeply 
accepted that individuals and organizations gladly accepted such 

* William Clarke in Fabian Essays in Socialism (1908 reprint, p. 99). 
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treatment. In the post-war world they more and more receive it 
with discontent, or, worse, respond to it by the denial of 
personal or collective responsibility. 

The history of syndicalism, of guild socialism, and of the 
constant grumble among workers in and out of nationalized 
industry about workers’ control, is in part a reaction to this, and 
provides a protest against the new attitudes of recent years and the 
growth of these attitudes in an earlier period. The failure hither- 
to of all such demands is one of the primary factors in that dis- 
satisfaction with the consideration of which this article began. 
It is not enough, to paraphrase a famous dictum, that justice be 
done in society, it must be seen and be felt to be done, otherwise 
there will be a failure not only of satisfaction but of that anima- 
tion of will on which all communities and especially a collectivist 
community depend. The syndicalists, however muddle-headed, 
have seen this and the subterranean continuity of their thought 
proves the vitality of the insight. It is claimed today that the 
workers are too often irresponsible. The answer is not to provide 
the responsibility of unemployment, misery, and disease, but 
that, even at the cost of error they must have access not only to 
political power but also to social and economic responsibility 
throughout the hierarchy and the regional dispersion of produc- 
tive and administrative life. This is not to argue for guild social- 
ism or syndicalism: the claim is for a share in control and it is 
fully realized that only the few will want to participate in such 
responsibilities. The knowledge that such possibilities do in 
fact exist and that one can participate if one wants—and can 
persuade ones fellows that one is a suitable person—should be at 
least as real in economic as in political affairs. 


In all these varied sources of labour thought—and in many 
other and sometimes older ones which I have not mentioned 
here—there are certain common impulses and aspirations. 
Progress, the brotherhood of man, the value of shared en- 
deavour for social purposes—these are all in unfashionable 
concepts and their very mention can embarrass more than an 
obscenity. They are however all defensible, and all who have 
contributed to the British socialist tradition have accepted them. 
Today they are out of tune with a technical, professional or 
managerial attitude, and hope so long deferred—especially in the 
international sphere which does not concern us here—has also 
resulted in their denial. 
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Progress is the favoured target of abuse for romantic realists, 
in love with the idea of being tough-minded. Whether it is 
an objective fact of human history or not it is certainly an 
objective possibility, for progress is attainable by the will, 
thought and action of individuals working together—and has 
been so attained in the past. Optimism is more dangerous than 
pessimism to the tough-minded professional, for, while nobody 
minds or notices a prophet of woe falling into error, distrust and 
even the ascription of personal responsibility attach to the man 
whose anticipation of good has been delayed or falsified. Yet the 
belief in progress is one of the things which makes progress 
possible, and the refutations of “‘automatic progress” attack only 
a view which no one has ever seriously defended. 

To dismiss such concepts as sentimental is to succumb to that 
ignoble sentimentality which finds in power without judgment 
the one object of value in society. These ideas may be unfashion- 
able in our divided and violent woild, but they are part of the 
common hope of humanity for they are corollaries of man’s 
continuing passion for justice and liberty. It is unfortunate that 
the very successes with the consideration of which this article 
began have proved a little disappointing, but this disappoint- 
ment is largely the artificial creation of a continued and stupid 
propaganda of the mass press on the one side and the sinister 
denigration of a few Communists on the other. 

Partly, too, it results from the feeling that nothing fundamental 
has been done, that the old barriers of class remain, and that the 
institutionalized contempts of English social structure also 
largely remain. So long as the inequitable jungle of English 
education and educational opportunity persists and as the level 
of personal responsibility remains low, so long will this feeling 
continue and have much justification. The unwillingnesss to 
deal with these central issues is, alas, reinforced by those vested 
interests which the professional politician, administrator and 
technician have already learned to enjoy and not unnaturally 
hope to preserve for their children. 

All this does not.mean that the animating hopes and beliefs 
are dead. The forces that gave them embodiment are still with 
us, and though the incentive of need is less urgent in our society 
it is still great. The failure of nerve in this odd period of relaxed 
political and economic attention which has followed the strenu- 
ous forties is mainly one of intellectuals and publicists. It can 
therefore be remedied by deliberate taking of thought and letting 
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the movement sift out and select from that thought those ele- 
ments which best meet its requirements. 

Such thought might be aided by the opening of new fields of 
research into our economic institutions and their social influence, 
into the creation of legally defined statutes which are the in- 
evitable accompaniment of expanding social provision, into the 
successes and failures of the intellectual Cinderella of socialism, 
the co-operatives, into the problems of communication, in 
both directions, within the trade unions and especially in nation- 
alized industry, and so on. None of this will solve the problem 
of re-kindling the energies of political action, but it could con- 
tribute to that self-knowledge of the movement and of society 
without which action is unprofitable and energy blind. It would 
also remind us and force us to the significance of the fact that we 
already live in a new world to which even the maps of the 1940’s 
are an inadequate guide. 

Bray saw how unobtainable the ends of justice and liberty 
had always been, and that ultimately the good society must 
always remain beyond our reach. Yet we have seen it brought 
closer in our own time by means which Bray would have approved 
and in part which he suggested. It is to be merely silly and blind 
to all past experience to believe that the doldrums in which 


professionalized politics and the inevitable disillusionments of 
accomplished hope have becalmed us are permanent features of 
our climate. It is also silly to believe that the gale of liberty and 
equality which has continued since 1789 is exhausted because it 
is briefly abated. The world beyond our frontiers is the disproof 
of such an opinion, and men still desire justice, liberty and 
fellowship. 





THE LABOUR PARTY IN ITS 
SOCIAL CONTEXT 


By H. L. BEaves* 


WHERE does one find a workable definition of the term 
“social class”? Sociologists write endlessly about it but their 
ingenuities seem to bring the light of understanding to few eyes 
but their own. Latterly they have been making, or taking, 
subjective tests of social classdom. Perhaps they will get final, or 
at least illuminating, results from them, though the voice of the 
sceptic is not silent. . . . But the political observer need not be 
greatly worried by the rarefied atmosphere of sociologists’ dis- 
putations, or by the useful if limited range of their discussions of 
actual election processes and results as recorded in recent issues of, 
say, the British Journal of Sociology. Nor need the working politic- 
ian to whose nostrils the dusty strife of elections is the breath of 
life. They know social classes do still exist even if their exact 
delimitations escape the techniques of scientific measurement. 
No one who has ever taken part in a political canvass can have 
any doubt of it. He has to change his vocabulary and the content 
of his appeal as he goes from area to area, from occupational 
stratum to occupational stratum, from building-society suburb 
to council housing estate, from West End opulence to suburban 
thrift. The mechanics and ethics of press advertising reinforce 
common observation. The bowler-hatted figure who strides 
confidently into your concerns with the gravitas of many 
corporate millions behind him does not approach you to urge 
your support for a comprehensive scheme for a national invest- 
ment board or an extension of the planning powers of the state. 
Nor did his political predecessor, who won your disgust and 
your opposition a generation ago, with his slogan, “It’s your 
mioney they want!” It is not unknown to the organizers of the 
appeals of business or politics to strike the class attitude, and use 
the class weapon of fear of change, in a class struggle for the 
maintenance of class power. So, even if we don’t quite know 
exactly what social class designates, we can remember the pretty 
clear meanings of, say, the May Report of 1931, or of certain 
provisions in the 1944 Education Act, or of certain blind-spots 
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in the projected legislation of the present government, or of the 
tone and content of much of the discussion in this country and 
elsewhere of the problems of Africa, or of the all-too-common 
blather about social policy at the present time. And even those 
who, whether intellectually or politically, are most embarrassed 
by talk of class factors in the life of the day, have no doubt that 
social hierarchies do exist. That plutocratic values are prevalent, 
that we English are not “wops” or “dagoes”, that men are more 
fitted for responsibility or leadership or the House of Lords if 
they derive ra Winchester than from the County School... 
et hoc genus omne ... is surely visible enough. 

But the survival of class attitudes, it may be said, is no proof 
of the continuing existence of the class structure and the class 
mores of the past. It is necessary to try to think in this subject in 
as up-to-date a way as possible, and it may be that the present 
tensions in the Labour Party arise not merely from its constitu- 
tion—the trade union-constituency party relationship—but 
from the lack of such thought in adequate clarity. If a politician 
of the left is apt to think of his supporters in class terms, he 
risks being guilty of what the logicians would call political 
historicism. Because the Labour Party rose to independence, and 
ultimately to power or office, on the tide of working-class 
“emancipation”, it does not therefore follow that “the working 
class” will continue to occupy the key tactical position in 
politics that it has done in the first half of the twentieth century. 
It may itself have changed. Labour politicians tend to take their 
inherited attitudes too much for granted. To the late Mr. Bevin, 
political classes were four in number, upper, middle, working 
and intellectuals. Mr. Bevin was not alone in this attitude. 

A returning Englishman who had spent a dozen years in 
Canada was asked how England struck him after so long an 
absence. His reply was that it was so crowded that he suffered 
from poten 4 “Even in the country?” he was asked; to 
which he replied, “There is no country south of the Higklands.” 
Such impressions of the urbanization and suburbanization of 
Great Britain have some substance, but they are exaggerated. In 
rural areas the changes have been sweeping and are still in full 
development. There are feudal areas still, and in them Labour 
candidates still have difficulty in persuading villagers that the 
ballot is secret, and that they can vote Labour without endanger- 
ing their employment or their cottages. How far these feudal or 
feudally-minded villagers are mere anachronisms, as, say, in the 
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West country, it is difficult to say. But their record of wa 
advances, up to the present national minimum (£5 135. m 
is striking and is a clear demonstration of the power of good 
trade unionism. It is hard to believe that many members of the 
Agricultural Workers’ Union are in the habit of voting Tory, or 
are likely, even temporarily, to be seduced from their present 
loyalties. But they are a small element in the countryside, how- 
ever upgraded they are. It is necessary for them to be reminded 
of salient facts in their history—that if the Liberals helped them 
in Joseph Arch’s day in the seventies, it was they also who 
turned down the Labour proposal in 1913 of a wages board for 
agriculture, and they who abolished the wages board and 
wages committee of the war period in 1921; it was a Liberal- 
Tory combination that emasculated the minority Labour 
government’s measure of 1924, and the great gains of agri- 
cultural labour were the fruit of Mr. Attlee’s first government, not 
of the war-time coalition. Even so, it is the new importance of 
agriculture in the country’s economy which makes the going 
good for this formerly “beaten and crouching” class in the 
countryside. There are still territorial and clerical tyrannies in 
our villages: there is still more class consciousness there than in 
the towns. It is at the top now rather than at the bottom, but the 
benevolent developments that sweeten the ancient atmospheres 
of exclusiveness and serfdom, of philanthropy and snobbishness 
and patronage, are gathering pace. The task of the Labour Party 
in rural Britain is to strengthen them—to make health services 
really effective; to enlarge the range and quality of education 
while eliminating extraneous influences, whether clerical or 
other; to stimulate cultural enjoyments so that people can stand 
up to the big-wigs and take over their jobs, or share them, in 
every sort of democratic body from councils to hospital boards, 
from women’s institutes to rural community councils. And the 
key to that is as much the women as the men. The effective agency 
is as likely to be educational as politica!—if only because its 
work can be continuous and neutral, the W.E.A. may better pave 
the way to effective village citizenship than the Primrose League 
or the local Labour Party, while much can issue from the 
educational activities of the National Union of Agricultural 
Workers and the Co-op (if not a sleeping partner). 

This example serves to illustrate the character of the Labour 
Party’s current problem. It has always been the politician’s habit, 
since the Ballot Act of 1872, to underestimate the intelligence of 
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the working classes. Low intelligence and imperfect education 
have been associated too easily as effect and cause. But things are 
changing so rapidly that the habit of talking claptrap no longer 
(if it ever did) yields dividends. School, cinema, radio, travel, 
leisure, improved living standards, the camaraderie as well 
as the risks of war all work together with successful trade 
unionist pressures to “modernize” the village. The mechaniza- 
tion of agricultural processes and the improved status of agri- 
culture as an industry of paramount importance in the national 
economy provide the context in which the social changes now 
operate. But the countryside is increasingly suburbanized— 
unless the high costs of motoring retard that development—and 
in consequence the Labour Party has political problems to face 
that are more complex than those of yesterday. 

To turn from the village to the town is to find the same com- 
plications writ large. The class structure of yesterday seems 
to be fading into something both less determinate and more 
difficult to assess politically. This is due to the combination of 
many factors, among which the most deeply influential, and the 
most elusive, is the passing of the large Victorian family. The 
upper crust of English society has never, in the last two hundred 
years at least, lived the Malthusian life. It has always been less 
prolific or philo-progenitive than the strata below. Whether 
its entailed estates and its habits of “high” living and con- 
spicuous consumption are responsible for this, or whether it is 
just “inferior” in the capacity to wax fruitful and multiply 
because it is (as one theory has it) too well-fed or not, who 
knows? The expanding complexities of our civilization, the 
demands of Empire for administrators and pro-consuls and all 
the rest of the imperial governing personnel, at home as well as 
abroad, have made it necessary to pump up ability from the 
lower strata. The resulting social mobility has been on the big 
scale. It is not merely that the beerage (as some wag put it) 
has got into the peerage, or that financiers (some from 
abroad, but with an impeccable Anglo-Saxon pedigree) got 
there earlier, and newspaper proprietors, lawyers, trade union 
officials . . . since. There has been in nearly all grades of society a 
“levelling up’ —it is useful to employ the political jargon of the 
Victorian age for these Victorian and pre-Victorian processes— 
which amounts to something like social assimilation at the top 
levels of society and the establishment of middle-class and 
working-class similarity and even identity lower down. 
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These silent developments come to the surface every now and 
then. In one context they appear as “the twilight of the middle 
classes”; in another as the demand for the differentiation by state 
policy of a new governmental elite; in a third as mere nostalgia 
for days gone by, expressed in a revival of “Victorianism” which 
can go even to the lengths of praising Victorian architecture: 
at the other end it can be the special policies of the University 
Grants Committee, or the exaggerations of high ceremonial, or 
the failure to trample on the values of plutocracy.... Whatever 
the manifestations, the broad characteristics and some of the 
early results of this turn to classlessness (if that is an appropriate 
term) are discernible, and to all appearance permanent. It is easy 
to exaggerate them, and it is as well to remember that there are 
black spots in our social system which call for sharp surgical 
treatment, as well as the slow developments of ameliorative 
policy. There are bad patches of “underpaid” labour, for ex- 
ample, in such employments as cutlery, food, drapery, 
furnishing, and many other branches of retail distribution, and 
equal pay for equal work remains an elusive target in civil admini- 
stration, some branches of teaching, and elsewhere. It is difficult 
to interpret the census data just made available, but hard not 
to believe that social factors are not at least in part respon- 
sible for the fact that nearly three out of five households in 
Britain contain no children under sixteen, and, an opposite 
kind of fact in nearly half the households, there is only one 
member going out to work. The pressure of poverty nowadays 
equates, broadly, with the number of dependants, whether old 
people or children below working age, and in the social class 
analysis, attempted in the preliminary data drawn from the 
Census, it is shown that the unskilled worker’s family, unlike the 
professional man’s, has the highest proportion of other workers. 
It would seem that the method used by the Census officials for 
establishing social class stratification, by the occupation of the 
heads of the family, is the most useful to the politician because it 
is in the occupational sphere that his contrivings can be most 
fruitful. But it remains largely true, as Beatrice Webb found it 
when she began her work as a social investigator, that the most 
obvious form of power is that derived from wealth, only nowa- 
days that power is usually corporate, less vulnerable, despite 
high taxation, rather than more as time goes on, and entrenched 
behind the skill of “management” which knows how to shift its 
burdens, humour the public, and appear (even when not, as the 
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Monopolies Commission slowly, very slowly demonstrates) 
benevolent. In some, the older propaganda cuts little ice nowa- 
days. Merry England and Britain for the British have had their day. 
The pragmatic improvement and extension of the social services 
must be, clearly enough, a constant concern of the Labour Party, 
but the major attack by Labour policy in the general field of 
democratic equalization must move beyond, while not letting 
down, the achievements of the pioneer age of the labour move- 
ment. Labour has, in fact, won the early campaign for social 
betterment, and now its policies are everybody’s policies. No 
doubt the dog’s tail will wag the mid-twentieth century Tory 
dog from time to time, but by and large the Tories have adopted 
Labour’s policies. 

In the present phase of our social evolution there seems to be 
a general willingness to accept the term, “‘the welfare state”, as 
an adequate description of the chief feature of our social system. 
That willingness may not be surprising in so politically minded a 
people as the British, but it conceals at least as much as it reveals. 
The forces which have determined our social policy are inherent 
in “‘industrialism” itself. Industrialism rests on the twin 
foundations of technical innovation and expanding capital 
equipment. There have never been any industrial revolutions 
in any sense which can command “scientific” definition, but 
there has been material progress, the increasing use of power- 
driven machinery being its main instrument and the satisfaction 
of inexhaustible wants its main driving force. The new technical 
innovations have proved to be cumulative and irreversible, and 
the social reconstruction that has accompanied their widening 
adoption has also proved to be continuous and inescapable. 
That reconstruction (sketched so convincingly in the best study 
yet made of its earlier phase, Saunders’s Scottish Democracy, 1951) 
has rendered obsolete the old land system, the old landed 
aristocracy, the old quasi-serfdom of the landed workers, the old 
forms of tenure and land management, the old annual contract 
for labour. . . . It has substituted corporate for individual 
businesses and small partnerships. It has necessitated the special- 
ization, by increasing division of labour, of every kind of 
business and technical function. It has called for a great extension 
of professional organizations and professional standards. It has 
brought into being new universities, with new capacities in 
research, new subjects of research, new sources of research 
expenditure. The new technologies have to be built; they don’t 
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just grow, like Topsy. The new productive organizations, in 
which their results are applied and developed, are in the main 
big, or tending that way, and sometimes they are monopolies in 
greater or less degree. The labour, which is accessory to the 
capital equipment, is often still skilled but less and less so, and in 
any case specialized machine techniques can be quickly learned 
by women as well as men. The character of labour, that is, has 
p Bsoner and while dock labourers and builders and others may 
successfully resist the erosion of technical change for a time, in 
the long run it will get them, and render their present attitudes as 
obsolete as most apprenticeship, if the truth is told, is already... . 
The story widens out into a managerial “revolution” (it’s only 
the name which is recent) and a labour revolution (time and 
motion study are now nearly three-quarters of a century old) 
and a financial revolution. 

Against this background of sweeping and irresistible change, 
the social structure, like the social policies, of contemporary 
industrialism must be set. The Victorian simplicities have gone. 
It was easy in mid-Victorian England to see the middle class as 
the executive of the new industrialism. They were in the bank 
parlour, the counting house, the manager’s office: they still are. 
But they come now from the public schools that are not private 
as well as those that are; from the new universities as well as the 
former strongholds of clerical monopoly; from the cream of the 
primary schools skimmed off by the scholarship system; from the 
other half of the human race who as mere women were sub- 
human as well as redundant a century and less ago. They are the 
new governing elite, but they often languish in the middle-class 
twilight of the present era. 

In a short article no more can be done than spotlight one or 
two outstanding features of the present order as it issues from the 
second world war. First, industrialization was bound to bring 
educational advance—it could not be carried forward without. 
The old aristocracy, now visibly in dissolution (despite the 
pathetic and heroic efforts of the owners of majestic “seats’’), 
was able to cash in on some of its processes, like railways, or to 
occupy honorific positions, as on the directorates of big com- 
panies and in parliament. But the new did not come from them 
or derive much from them, and in any case they could not stand 
up to the seductions of plutocracy, whether royally led or 
just vulgar. The House of Lords in its present form is hardly 
graced even by their occasional attendance. Owing nothing much 
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to aristocracy, industrialism simply passes them by, and as 
the days of proconsulardom are numbered, the revival of aristo- 
ctacy in its older forms is inconceivable. The new leadership 
must come from elsewhere and the extension of education 
shows from where. 

The executive middle class still runs the show, but it is socially 
and politically less unitary and homogeneous than it used to be. 
The passing of liberalism is not due to some political absent- 
mindedness or aberration: it is due to the speed of social change, 
and the success of the challenge of labour to the middle-class 
leadership. The Victorian House of Commons was a house of 
interests, of the economic interests of land, finance, communica- 
tions, commerce, manufacture. It still is, of course, and will 
remain so, but the presence of solid phalanxes of mining and 
other labour representatives of “‘safe seats” makes for some 
differences. It is doubtful if they are simply what they are usually 
supposed to be. Is it better not to regard them as further 
“interests”? It has been remarked that the Labour Party is some- 
times frightened of its own followers—as no doubt, the Tories 
are, though they are not the same followers. But Labour has 
pinned its faith to Socialism (whatever that may mean) or 
socialism, though it is not quite clear to which. The former, 
the crew, would lead to the doctrinaire reconstruction of our 
economic system by the substitution of national or public owner- 
ship of the means of production, not of distribution (because 
the co-ops. would not like it) or insurance and banking. 
The latter, socialism with a small “s”, would mean the moving 
at quiet intervals along the ordained line of slow transformation 
of our productive institutions, as between 1945 and 1950. It is 
difficult to say whether this is a real dilemma or not. Who knows 
what the Bevanites really stand for? And in any case, would not 
a considerable extension of the pleasant equipments of welfare 
capitalism satisfy most working-people and their middle-class 
assimilates? 

It is to that sort of problem of policy-making that any con- 
sideration of the social trends of industrialism leads. A new 
definition of the limits and aims of what used to be called 
state interference is called for. Social equalization having gone 
so far that illiteracy has been liquidated, poverty substantially 
reduced, insecurity considerably abridged and general state 
competence greatly extended, where do we in general, and 
the Labour Party in particular, go next? Harold Laski used to 
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warn us that no governing class, especially one with the prestige 
and aristocratic 1 py oa including the power to penetrate 
every social circle, of the English would voluntarily consent 
to share their powers with the forces from below. But it 
seems to have happened, and to have happened so successfully — 
despite the more than vestigial traces of the bad old habits 
of predatory oligarchy—that party programmes are very difh- 
cult to distinguish one from the other nowadays. What then do 
we do? 

In part, though in very general terms, the answer has been 
suggested—push on with cultural equalization, with the exten- 
sion of social amenities, with the instruments of civilized 
enjoyment as far and as fast as may be possible. But beside that 
there are other things which urgently call for treatment. Some 
are in the realm of taxation—cannot the expenses racket be 
wound up, or regularized, for example by taxation of expendi- 
tures directly and not merely indirectly? Cannot the relative fields 
of central and local government be re-allocated so that our 
suburbans are not politically functionless or parasitic? Is it impos- 
sible to devise some system of desirable bonuses for good local 
development? Cannot much more adventurous policies of research 
encouragement be adopted, more adventurous developments of 
technical education, more substantial recognition of successful 
advances in the fields of applied science? And so the search 
for up-to-date expedients, developmental expedients, could get 
momentum. Societies can be choked by vested interests, 
property rights, social privilege as much as by ignorance, obscur- 
antism especially of the religious kind, and too great a predilec- 
tion for territorial expansion and military ambition. Our society, 
it seems to me, is now coming out of its “individualist” phase 
but it is handicapped by the survivals of social caste and privilege, 
in their various forms. Economic change has loosened up the 
social stratification. But there are still heavy burdens, inherited 
and difficult to shift. Social service developments, important as 
they are, are not enough of themselves to enable us to establish 
our civilization at new high levels of diffused culture, material 
advancement and rational living. We have to win through to 
these by further equalization, imperial and domestic, further 
opportunities of technical innovation, further development of 
public enterprise, closer control of bureaucratic and other 
administrative functions. We have in fact to do what the Tories 
won’t do—to advance as well as to conserve. 
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By MicHAEL YouNG* 


IT is always a poor prospect for the patient when the doctors 
cannot agree what is wrong with him and one of the most dis- 
turbing things about the present dispute within the Labour Party 
is that there is not even agreement about its causes. As long as the 
contestants continue to behave like a husband and wife who snipe 
at each other without understanding why, bitterness will thrive 
on its own memory. If they would only agree on what they 
disagree about, the quarrel would be half-mended and the many 
adherents of left, right, and centre who deplore the present 
dissensions could begin to heal them. The dispute is not about 
policy, or at least it’s not only about policy—that’s certain. The 
Bevanites have not committed themselves to any detailed 
declaration in conflict with the National Executive Committee. 
On the contrary, all groups supported the statements presented 
to the Morecambe Conference, and although it may be objected 
that these were cast in such infuriatingly general terms that 
Guelfs and Ghibbelines could have signed them, no one is able 
to define with any clarity the differences of view which these 
statements are supposed to have obscured. When Bevin attacked 
Lansbury in the thirties, everyone knew it was about pacifism. 
When Morrison attacked Cripps, everyone knew it was about the 
Popular Front. When the Bevanites attack or are attacked, few 
can be quite sure what it’s about. On the face of it, there is only 
a small difference of degree over rearmament, over the American 
alliance, over nationalization, and surely so much heat cannot be 
generated over a little more or a little less. If the struggle is 
not about policy, what then is it about? 

The complexity of the Labour Movement is responsible for 
some of the fog. All can claim the support of the movement 
because one man thinks of it as the annual conference and the 
trade unions, another thinks of it as the constituency parties, 
one thinks of the National Executive Committee or the Parlia- 
mentary Party, another of the active rank and file. A full account 
would have to deal with each of these in turn. To explain why the 
trade unions are on the whole opposed to Bevanism would entail 
an exhausting debate with Mr. Goldstein on the nature of “the 
trade unions’. To account for the attachment of certain M.Ps. 


* 1941-5 Director, Political and Economic Planning; 1945-50, Secretary, Research 
Department of Labour Party; 1950-2 Research Adviser, Labour Party; now on the staff of 
an independent research institute. 
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to Mr. Bevan’s cause would need the kind of evaluation which 
would call for another Ostrogorski. To throw some light on the 
divisions within the constituency parties is the sole, immodest 
aim of this article. 

The commonest explanation of the whole business is that it’s 

“purely a clash of personalities”. Visualizing politics as a battle 
between individual champions is habitual amongst journalists, 
who themselves see the leaders and follow their manceuvres from 
the ring-side at Westminster. Whatever the reason, many others 
besides journalists perceive things in the same way. No doubt 
many of his supporters follow Mr. Bevan because he is saluted 
as the soul of righteousness in the papers they trust; and, what 
is far more telling, because he is denounced as the soul of evil 
by the papers they distrust. The Bevanites have the whole press 
on their side—from the New Statesman to the Sunday Express. 

But to imply that the clash is merely one between gladiators 
is to forget the armies ready to fling themselves into the fight. 
Mr. Bevan is a colourful personality because he is a great orator, 
and when he speaks he expresses the emotions of his supporters 
better than they can themselves. Expressing what they would 
liked to have said, had they been able, he becomes the symbol of 
what they themselves stand for. The column has not been 
enlisted, though it may have been augmented, by his skill as a 
recruiting-sergeant. The column was on the march anyway, 
and Mr. Bevan has merely put himself at its head. If he had not 
carried the flag, another would. 

Another, rather less usual explanation is that Bevanism is a 
result of the managerial revolution. Instead of regarding the 
play as the product. of the performers, we may regard the 
performers as the product of the play, and in that case, if Marx 
is our guide, we shall seek for the causes of political change in 
the metabolism of class relationships. By the turn of the century, 
as Maurice Dobb has pointed out, the industrious classes, having 
lost the mentality of small masters, had been formed into one 
working class, and on this foundation the Labour Party was built. 
But while the working classes were becoming singular, the 
middle class was becoming plural: the old middle class of 
proprietors was being eaten into by the new middle classes of 
salaried employees. “A new middle class is thus forming”, 
said Charles Booth in 1902, “which will, perhaps, hold the future 
in its grasp. Its advent seems to me the great social fact of today.” 
The salariat of clerks and administrators, teachers and tech- 
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nicians, has been growing apace ever since, as the 1951 Census 
so strikingly demonstrates once again. This great social fact 
must have had some effect on the Labour Party. 

One hypothesis is that the politically active people, as dis- 
tinguished from mere voters, in the middle of the class hierarchy 
do not take up their position in the middle of the political 
spectrum, but instead move to the extreme. They are not only 
Morris and Shaw, the Webbs and the Coles, Crossman and 
Foot, the articulate idealists, the formulators of the ideology of 
socialism. They are also the rootless who need to depend on 
strong leaders and strong dogmas. They are the extremists who 
crusade for the socialist creed. When they predominate in local 
parties, as in places like Hampstead, Holborn, and Tunbridge 
Wells, they pass the hundreds of extreme resolutions which 
descend in a steady stream upon Transport House. Where they 
are in a minority, they constantly campaign for socialism against 
their less revolutionary working-class colleagues. The Man- 
chester Fabian Society, reporting the results of a detailed in- 
vestigation in nine local wards, found* that “Opposition to 
re-armament was strongest among the middle-class members and 
weakest among the working class. ... Sweeping nationalization 
of all major industries found most support from the middle 
class, and a good deal less from the lower middle class and the 
industrial workers. . . . The working class, particularly non- 
industrial working-class members, were more willing to ban the 
Communist Party than those in other classes.” The middle 
classes were the backbone of the Socialist League, and in the 
House of Commons of today they are the core of the Bevan 
group, which hardly contains any well-known trade union M.Ps. 

On this hypothesis, Bevanism can be interpreted as a move- 
ment of the middle classes, whose growing importance in the 
constituency parties reflects their expansion in the population at 
large, in opposition to the more moderate working class who 
constitute the bulk of the trade unions and who read the Dai/y 
Herald far more for its racing tips than for its editorials. But, 
though it has some truth in it, can such a view really be so sharply 
maintained? When the dividing lines between the classes are 
becoming more and more blurred, can anyone be sure who belongs 
to which? Can M.P.s beallocated to one or other class when all have 
an odd kind of middle-class occupation? If origin rather than 
present occupation is the test, Mr. Bevan himself is not the only 

* Fabian Journal, February, 1952, p. 29. 
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person of working-class origin in his group; in thecountry, thereare 
very many such others who support him, including many trade 
unionists. Nor is Mr. Attlee the only middle-class person in the 
official camp; there are many others, ‘both amongst M.Ps. and in 
the constituency parties, who oppose Bevanism root and branch. 

A third explanation is that Bevanism is the contemporary 
manifestation of the old conflict between leadership and militant 
rank and file. Whatever the social class of the active members, they 
tend to be at loggerheads with the leadership in every large 
organization, from the trade unions to the British Legion, from 
the N.C.B.to the P.B.I. In political parties, the conflict commonly 
conforms to a special pattern of its own. When the party is in 
power, its leaders have a double role: they are leaders of the 
nation as well as the party. In their performance of the first 10le, 
wherein they are powerfully supported by the civil service, they 
have to edge towards the centre in order to maintain national 
unity. The better their performance in that role, the worse it 
may be in the other. They can depend to some extent on the sense 
of loyalty, which is strongly sustained, as in any fighting organi- 
zation, by the attacks of the opposition, but they cannot hope to 
persuade their own members that, in order to govern at all, 
almost continual compromise is necessary. So disunity within the 
party becomes the price of unity within the party. Eventually, 
the pendulum swings back, not only because the leaders have lost 
the support of the electorate but because they have forfeited 
the enthusiasm of their membership. The leaders, reverting to 
a single role, can then set about restoring unity within the party, 
and this they do by reversing their direction and moving back 
towards the wings, where their active members have all along 
been anxiously waiting for them to reappear. The problem in the 
Labour Party is that one leader made a dash for the wing well 
before the performance was over, and the other leaders have 
not, since the curtain was run down, moved more than a few 
steps away from the centre of the stage. 

This process can be seen at work even in the Conservative 
Party. In the Labour Party, bridging the gap between leaders and 
members is even more difficult, despite the loyalty which is so 
marked a feature of its working- class tradition. The militant 
rank-and-filers believe in social change. They are inspired by the 
philosophy of socialism. They hope to create a new social order 
free from the injustice, inequity, and insecurity of capitalism. 
When imagination sees the whole new golden building, how 
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disappointing the patient work of adding brick to brick! How 
saddening the trials of legislation! How dreary the plodding 
administration needed to breathe life into the statutes! How 
easy, when the intricacies of the architecture are so baffling, 
to blame the builders for their lack of spirit! The experience of 
power, without the alibi of 1924 and 1929, was bound to be a 
great test for a party so nurtured. 

That the government did so well, and retained the support 
of the rank and file for as long as it did, is certainly tribute to the 
calibre of the leaders. But we must admit they were in some ways 
very much helped by achieving power at the end of the war. The 
nation was ready for bold reconstruction and the government 
could, in the mood of the times, implement the party programme 
without alienating other sections of the population. A planned 
economy, complete with fair shares and controls, had been 
created during the war, and it was less a question of establishing 
new administration than of making use of what already existed. 
The ground plans had been made by Beveridge and others for a 
Health Service, for social security, for urban replanning, and, 
after the Reid report, even the public ownership of coal was no 
longer purely a party matter. We speak about Let Us Face the 
Future as though it was the product of a long period of party 
preparation; if we are honest with ourselves, we have to recognize 
that many of the most solid proposals in it had been given body 
by the painstaking work of civil servants, when they were 
allowed, and encouraged, to plan for the work of the next ad- 
ministration that was to come after the war and the election. 

Even so, after the first glorious spate of legislation, and after 
the fuel crisis, a greater strain was placed on the loyalty of the 
membership. They became steadily more puzzled and concerned 
that the advance towards socialism seemed to have lost its 
momentum. After difficult years, in which the gap widened, 
came the Pyrrhic victory of 1950, which condemned the govern- 
ment to passivity. It was obviously impossible to carry through 
the major proposals in the watered-down but still substantial 
version of Let Us Face the Future contained in Labour Believes in 
Britain, but why nothing was done on such matters as insurance, 
public buying and consumers advice, not even committees of 
enquiry set up, is still a mystery. One blow fell upon another. 
The long-standing grievance of the rank and file that the 
government was subservient to the United States, and unneces- 
sarily hostile to the U.S.S.R., was accentuated by the decision to 
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step up re-armament after the beginning of the Korean war. 
The departure of Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Bevin weakened the 
official leadership at a crucial time, and the gap became a gulf. 
When Mr. Bevan and his associates resigned, they became the 
leaders of a rank and file already drawn up in battle order. 

As already suggested, a party defeated at the polls can expect 
to compensate for losing the support of the electorate by recover- 
ing the support of its membership. By vigorously adhering to the 
rule that it is the duty of the Opposition to oppose, and by fall- 
ing back on a more extreme programme for the future, the 
leaders can, if they will, rally their supporters round the party 
banner. Why has this not happened after the electoral reverse 
of 1951? Why have the Bevanites been allowed to hold the field? 
One reason is the extraordinary freak of yet another hair’s- 
breadth election. It can be argued that a government which came 
so near to winning a third term cannot have been so far wrong. 
The middle-of-the-road voters apparently approved of the 
moderate (practically non-existent) programme of 1951, without 
any specific proposals for further nationalization. Why then 
adopt more radical policies? All the more reason for avoiding 
extremism when its chief advocate is Mr. Bevan, who is thought 
of as being as violently disliked by the body of voters as he is 
violently admired by his followers. 

Another reason is that ex-ministers always take time before 
they discard the cloak of office, and when some of them have 
been in power for eleven years running it is not easy to throw off 
the ministerial habit of mind. For a few months they knew a great 
deal more about their departmental policies than the upstarts 
standing at the Box, and could tell them where they were mis- 
interpreting their civil service briefs. On this occasion, it is more 
than ever difficult for responsible people to take up a new stance, 
except on those questions, like steel and transport denationaliza- 
tion, where the incoming government has dared to undo what 
the previous administration had done. The experience of six 
years has convinced the leaders not only of the terrifying com- 
plexity of modern government, but has shown time and time 
again how narrow are the margins, for a country which long 
since ceased to be mistress of the world, within which any 
Cabinet has room for manceuvre. Once it is agreed that the 
American alliance must be upheld and stout resistance offered to 
communism, there is not much left in foreign policy to disagree 
with the government about. There have been shifts, for instance, 
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over Germany, but on most issues the leaders are still in concert. 
Once it is agreed that in the economic sphere the first task is to 
establish equilibrium in the balance of payments, there is 
apparently not very much left to argue about there either. Aware- 
ness of the delicate position of Britain in world economy also 
makes for unwillingness to enter into any commitments for the 
future, since at any time a sudden crisis abroad may vitiate any 
gains we are able to make at home. In these circumstances, one 
does not need to be a Solomon to understand why the official 
leadership has not moved to the left nor, understanding that, why 
the gap between the leaders and the active members, championed 
by the Bevanites, yawns so wide. 

If the official leaders moved leftwards, the conflict would 
be at an end. If Mr. Attlee, if Mr. Morrison, if Mr. Griffiths 
would make a series of left-wing speeches, party unity would be 
restored, and Mr. Bevan would be just one leader among many. 
One can appreciate why they cannot do it. But is there any good 
reason why, within the limitations of the situation, they cannot 
talk more about policy? Every time anyone prominent in the 
party attacks another member, overtly or covertly, for his 
behaviour, personal antagonisms are sharpened. Every time 
anyone, whether Bevanite or non-Bevanite, pronounces on 
policy, provided he does not just issue forth a pint of platitudes 
or a gallon of generalities, there is something tangible to debate, 
and, although there may be differences of view, when people 
state what they believe in, there is always a chance, once dis- 
cussion is joined, of reaching eventual agreement. The most 
depressing feature of the past year is that non-Bevanites have said 
virtually nothing, and Bevanites, except for Harold Wilson, little 
more that is concrete, about the future policy. 

It is not as if there were a dearth of questions to discuss. To 
prove the point, it is unnecessary to do more than list just nine 
out of many. 

(1) A less vulnerable economy. \We can now see more clearly that 
the job is not only to increase production, but to produce more 
of the things that will either find assured export markets or 
relieve our dependence on imports. We can never be secure 
while our economy is shaken to its foundations by the slightest 
tremor in American industry. The crucial problems are to decide 
which export industries, and even firms, are to be backed for full- 
out expansion, how British farmers are to be prevailed upon to 
produce more food, and how other industries producing raw 
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materials at home can be promoted. We also have to consider 
whether we need a state trading organization for purchasing 
goods for re-selling to countries which themselves engage in 
state trading. 

(2) Nationalization. It is no longer any use discussing in principle 
whether public ownership would be desirable. We have to get 
down to cases, and relate specific proposals to the goal of making 
the economy less vulnerable. Would nationalization of ship- 
building be worthwhile against the day when the backlog of 
orders has been satisfied? Let the party discuss it and let the 
unions concerned be drawn in. Would nationalization of the 
chemical industry enable more capital to be found for new 
developments, incorporating more brains and less labour, in the 
production of synthetic materials? And are the arguments for 
mutualization of industrial assurance any less strong than they 
were two years ago? 

(3) Economic equality. \s it not time to contemplate the over- 
haul of the entire structure of taxation and, in particular, to 
decide how to tax unearned income at substantially higher rates 
than earned? Which specific income inequalities should be 
further abated? And what in detail is it proposed to do about the 
remaining inequalities in the distribution of property? 

(4) Industrial democracy. Here again, pious generalizations are 
no use. Everyone can say it would be nice if there were some sort 
of workers’ participation in management. What can be done to 
get it? Why not give each nationalized industry two years to 
make one of their pits, stations and depots, generating plants, or 
gas-works in every district a model of joint consultation at every 
level? They would have to draw on social research, potentially 
as important as technical research, which was beginning to make 
a small start under a Labour Government but which is now, 
inside and outside the Universities, being starved to death. Why 
not establish residential colleges in every town and city where 
hundreds of shop stewards, foremen and charge-hands would 
go for short courses? 

(5) A new welfare state. The welfare state is rapidly becoming a 
myth. If you compare the proportion of the national income at 
present being spent on social services with the proportion spent 
before the war, or with the proportion spent in America, you 
find we have very little to be proud of, and with continued 
inflation and the curtailment of food subsidies, provision is 
becoming sparser every day. The party has the chance to work 
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out a programme, embracing the whole field from family 
allowances to housing, for giving solid support to the family. 

(6) Old people. To maintain fixed ages for retirement, and then 
to compel people to live in penury, is becoming more ‘and more 
absurd, as people live longer and more healthily. It is high time 
to tackle this problem, and to work out ways of extending the 
working life without blocking promotion. 

(7) Socialization of housing. The case for the gradual acquisition 
of rent-controlled property by local authorities, on the lines 
pioneered in Birmingham, is becoming stronger every day. 
Will anything less than socialization of controlled houses meet 
the requirements of the situation? Would anything less enable 
the central areas of our cities to be rebuilt? Rebuilding the cities 
could be the most inspiring venture of our generation, and, 
given the will, it could be done with no greater expenditure of 
labour and materials than is at present going into the erection of 
houses in the remaining green fields left to agriculture. 

(8) Education. We have never thought out what we mean by 
equality of opportunity. Not only do we need to consider more 
carefully how to implement the Party’s stated policy to make 
comprehensive schools universal, but also what the content of 
education should be. Marvels have been done in some primary 
schools which have made the arts the core of their curricula. 
Is this new life to be excluded from the secondary schools? 

(9) Reform of local government. We believe in democracy, we 
deplore the growth of the giant state, and yet we transfer powers 
from local authorities to all kinds of new bureaucratic institu- 
tions. We cannot indefinitely excuse ourselves by saying that the 
structure of local government is archaic, because we have neither 
done anything, nor planned anything, to reform the structure. 
The Local Government Boundary Commission was allowed to 
fizzle out, and since then no leader of the party has made even 
one major proposal for putting the system to rights. Why not? 

When our society bristles with such problems, and this is 
only a tiny selection, how can anyone say that there is nothing to 
discuss? The National Executive Committee has appealed to all 
members to discuss policy and to submit their opinions. Is not 
this an appeal to the leaders to do the same? If they do not 
respond, what other means do they propose for reaching agree- 
ment? Only by reaching agreement can the strength of the 
movement be maintained, and the present conflicts become just 
another episode in the history of the British Labour Party. 
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THe Conrrot oF Pusiic Expenpirure. By Bastz Cuuss. (Oxford 
University Press. 255.) 


I. is commonplace that the functions of parliament change from generation 
to generation, and this interesting and admirable book is much more than a 
study of contemporary financial practice; it is an illustration of the flexibility 
of the constitution and of the changes that the relationship between parlia- 
ment and the Executive has undergone in the last hundred and fifty years. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, public expenditure was low in 
relation to the national wealth, there was a comfortable if pessimistic 
assumption that it was in the nature of administration to be extravagant, and 
a sentiment that, whereas the voting of money—that is, the approval of the 
ends of public policy—was parliament’s business, its expenditure when voted 
—that is, administration—was in a sense the king’s affair, and was not a 
proper subject for parliamentary enquiry except in the very general form 
involved in the debates on the state of the nation unless there was some ex- 
ceptional public scandal. To-day, when taxation absorbs about a third of the 
national income, it is an essential part of the task of the people’s representa- 
tives to seek to ensufe that the people get value for their money. 

The study of this transition and of the problems it has raised is the 
essential purpose of this book. Parliamentary control over government 
expenditure falls into two main categories: the task of ensuring that sums 
already voted have been applied for the purposes for which they were voted 
—essentially, that there has been regularity of accounting; and the task of 
ensuring that the estimates in process of presentation provide that the 
policies for which parliamentary approval is sought will be attained with all 
reasonable economy. 

There are certain difficulties that are inherent in the execution of both of 
these tasks. There is the problem of reconciling any effectual form of control 
with the maintenance of full ministerial responsibility; there is the problem, 
essential both to the maintenance of ministerial responsibility and to the 
proper operation of parliament itself, of distinguishing between policy and 
administration; for while ministerial policy is obviously a matter for parlia- 
mentary debate, experience has shown the limitations on the control that the 
House of Commons, as such, can exercise over the day-to-day conduct of 
administration in that, while it can deal with irregularities after they have 
been exposed, it can neither, as a rule, bring them to light, nor positively 

romote efficiency; special organs have had to be created to exezcise control 
a these must not be allowed to interfere with the formulation of policy in 
Cabinet and its determination by vote of the House. 

In the main, however, the separate tasks have been clearly defined, and have 
presented different problems that have been solved with somewhat sharply 
differing measures of success. Regularity in the appropriation of public 
money and in the presentation of public accounts has to a large extent been 
secured by the audit conducted under the Auditor and Comptroller-General, 
an officer of the House of Commons reporting to the Public Accounts 
Committee, a Select Committee of that House. This Committee, its powers 
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and its duties, are well understood and respected by the civil service; the 
Committee and the Treasury have been firm and faithful allies for nearly a 
century and, though there is need for constant vigilance, in the main this form 
of control is as effective as it would be reasonable to expect. But there are 
limitations inherent in its nature, which are ably expounded by Mr. Chubb. 

The Public Accounts Committee deals with the past. The task of controll- 
ing contemporary expenditure has never been solved with comparable 
success. It has devolved upon the Estimates Committee, in peace, and upon 
the National Expenditure Committee, in the two world wars—both com- 
mittees being Select Committees of the House of Commons. No Estimates 
Committee was appointed until 1912, nearly fifty years after the Public 
Accounts Committee had become a power in the land; and by 1914 it was 
recognized as an unqualified failure. The National Expenditure Committee 
when working under the leadership of Lord Samuel (as he now is) in the 
later years of the 1914-1918 war achieved considerable success but it failed 
after the war when the late Lord Banbury was in the chair. The Estimates 
Committee of the inter-war years at first repeated its earlier failures, but later 
succeeded in producing one or two valuable reports; it was left to the 
National Expenditure Committee of the last war to achieve first-class political 
importance, and, amidst a good deal of controversy as to its methods, to do 
some work of unquestionable value. The post-war Estimates Committee, 
largely through following the National Expenditure Committee’s techniques, 
especially in the matter of working in sub-committees that report to the main 
committee, has established itself as an important committee of the House; 
but even so the reviewer has had the experience of hearing one of the highest 
officials of the Treasury give evidence before a sub-committee without, 
clearly, having even a rudimentary idea of what are the Committee’s responsi- 
bilities and powers. Certainly the technique of controlling contemporary 
expenditure is still not completely elaborated whilst the technique of con- 
trolling the nationalized industries is barely embryonic. 

Mr. Chubb has shown both great care and imaginative insight in collecting 
his material and great powers of discrimination in handling it. Inevitably 
there are some mistakes in the description of the practical working of the 
financial committees of the House: for instance, the author seriously under- 
estimates the influence of the main Estimates Committee in editing and even 
substantially altering reports presented by sub-committees. But he has 
grasped the essential fact, which a purely academic observer would not have 
noticed, that work in committees of this kind is only part of an M.P.s 
public duties and that many members have also to do private work which 
they cannot neglect; that members are representatives of the public and not 
technicians; and therefore that it is useless to expect too much of Select 
Committees or their members. This is an important study of one aspect of our 
political institutions and it is a pleasure to be able to recommend it. 


W. T. WELLs. 
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PEASANT RENAISSANCE, IN YUGOSLAVIA, 1900-1950; A Srupy OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF YUGOSLAV PEASANT SocreTy AS AFFECTED BY 
Epucation. By RurH Trouron. (Routledge. 344 pp. 285.) 


Tiere are many types of peasant society, and many types of peasant. 
Almost all, from the feudal serf to the Au/ak, from the semi-nomad mountain 
herdsman to the peasant-merchant of the market town economy, exist or 
have recently existed in the South Slav lands which comprise the modern 
Yugoslavia. Over most of the country, peasant poverty and foreign domina- 
tion used to be identified, as they still are in much of Asia and Africa, and 
the movement of liberation from the Turks, the Austrians, or the Hun- 
garians was also a movement towards economic improvement. Yet when 
liberation came, it created equally serious new difficulties. Like other Balkan 
countries, Yugoslavia between the wars suffered from exaggerated national- 
ism and internal feuds which hampered development, from official corruption 
and the excessive wealth of a small minority which for most of the popula- 
tion simply replaced foreign oppression by a native one, and from chronic 
agricultural over-population and under-capitalization. The new liberation 
movement of 1941-44 was thus something more than the older movements 
had been. Its inspiration and its backbone were peasant, even though its 
forms of expression were often those of urban communism; its purpose was 
to combine the expulsion of the Germans and the Italians with an internal 
revolution. The first liberation had gone wrong; the second provided a 
glorious new opportunity for real liberty and real economic advance. 

Both because of this pre-history and because of the speed with which 
things have been changed since 1944, Yugoslavia is a first-class case study 
in the modification and modernization of a peasant society. Miss Trouton 
has done a very thorough job in compressing the social history of a complex 
period in a complex country into 350 pages, and in keeping the book read- 
able without being as superficial as many earlier books on Yugoslavia are. 
She also supplies a full and useful documentation. The sub-title of her book 
indicates that she is chiefly concerned with the conscious efforts of govern- 
ments and others to modify peasant ideas by education, and she clearly 
believes that this is the means by which peasant society can best be adapted 
to take its place in a wider industrial economy without losing all its distinc- 
tive characteristics. The one serious criticism that can be made of her 
approach is that she overestimates the significance of formal education. She 
does not by any means ignore the other influences—improved economic 
status, greater security, the closer contact with the towns and the outside 
world made possible by better communications and transport—but she 
tends to put these in the second place because their influence is less tangible. 
A second, though lesser, criticism might be that she is herself too uncritical 
of some of her sources; her sympathy with the great experiment now in 
progress leads her to underyalue some of the strains it has set up, and one 
also gains the impression (possibly wrongly) that she has spent more time 
in the Serb lands than in Croatia, Slovenia, or the old Hungarian territories. 
She is probably wise not to attempt too many comparisons with other 
countries where similarly rapid advance of peasant societies is under way. 
Yet it is precisely the comparisons which her book invites which give it its 
greatest value. 

When people talk and write about the development of backward areas 
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they frequently confuse two quite separate things. A peasant country relying 
on subsistence farming (which is what most so-called “backward areas” 
are) may be reorganized in order to raise the level of its agricultural pro- 
duction and the standard of living of the peasants while still remaining 
essentially agrarian; or it may be partly industrialised, with all the conse- 
quences which follow for those parts of it which continue to depend on 
agriculture. Yugoslavia is an example of the second. Over-population in the 
countryside can no longer be relieved by the traditional means of emigration, 
and agriculture cannot be revolutionized fast enough to provide a better 
living for the present population, let alone for a larger one. Consequently, 
surplus labour must be removed from the land into the towns to work in 
new industries. Capital must be found for these industries, for the improve- 
ment of the land and of farming methods, and for a great extension of 
transport so that the produce of the land can be brought to the towns at less 
than prohibitive cost. The changes involved are both bigger than and different 
in nature from those required where the main task is agricultural improve- 
ment without reducing the agrarian labour force. 

As a case study, Yugoslavia experience is thus of limited applicability. 
Rather late in the day, more people are now beginning to appreciate that 
industrialization is not the key to the problems of all under-developed 
territories in a world tending to suffer from a glut of manufactured goods 
and a shortage of certain foods and materials. It is very doubtful whether 
the vast changes brought about in Yugoslavia since 1944 would have been 
possible except as part of a revolution which united the towns and the 
countryside in a common purpose, nor could the agrarian changes have 
happened unless accompanied by increased industrial development. A further 
case study is needed, by Miss Trouton herself or by someone else, which will 
survey in similar fashion the experience of a territory where industrialisation 
has played a smaller part. Making allowance for the very different basic 
conditions, the Gezira area of the Sudan, or even the much-criticised 
British colony of Cyprus, could supply material for another study on similar 
lines. 

Most people agree that a great deal of money and energy must be expended 
in the next several decades on developing the poorer agrarian communities, 
yet few are prepared to give full consideration to the risks involved. Do we 
yet know, for instance, how far a peasantry can advance economically without 
ceasing to be a peasantry? We need an answer to that question, because the 
last thing we want is to create vast agrarian proletariats in Asia. Where 
industrialisation is part of the process, how do we avoid setting up new 
Calcuttas, Caixos, or Johannesburgs? How do we prevent our revolutions 
from getting out of hand? How should we link economic change with politi- 
cal change? What really is the part that education can play? The answers to 
all these questions, and many more, can only be learned by experience. 
Miss Trouton’s book is of great value because it records a part of the experi- 
ence of one country; if its circumstances are special, so they are in every 
country. Unfortunately, not every country that needs development will 
throw up a Tito to lead it at the critical moment. 


T. E. M. McKurrerick. 
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DEMOCRACY AND ForEIGN Poticy. By R. Basserr. (Longmans. 654 pp. 
425.) 


r. Bassett, who is Lecturer in Political Science at the London School 
of Economics, has written this book as a case-history of the Sino-Japanese 
dispute, 1931-33, about Manchukuo. It is a study of the state and move- 
ments of public opinion in England about foreign policy between the first 
and second world wars, in relation to one important incident of that policy. 
And it is carried through in great detail by long extracts from parliamentary 
debates, speeches of leading persons, press reports, and editorial articles. 
They are set out chronologically, but the book deals not only with opinion 
at the time, but with subsequent developments in public opinion. It takes 
account therefore of important commentaries on the Manchurian crisis, 
such as Lord Cecil’s The Great Experiment, and Mr. Stimson’s Far Eastern 
Crisis, and On Active Service in Peace and War. The three main purposes are, 
(1) to present as accurately as possible the opinions expressed at each 
successive stage of the crisis; (2) to examine subsequent versions of what was 
done and said during the crisis; and (3) to consider the charges made against 
British foreign policy in the light of what was known at the times when the 
charges were made. 

It has been said that it is easy to be wise after the event, but it is also wise. 
Mr. Bassett does not seem to agree with that maxim; or rather, he suggests 
that it is often not honest to be wise after the event. The actors forget what 
they said and did at the time, and later give a picture distorted by unreliable 
memory. Mr. Bassett’s own wisdom after the event justifies the British policy, 
though he is careful to point out that his book was not written with that 

urpose. His conclusion may be summed up in the following remark on Sir 
Sohn Simon’s conduct of the Manchurian crisis at the League of Nations; “It 
is difficult to dissent from the view that, in the dilemma confronting this 
country, no greater measure of success could have been achieved, and that 
seldom or never has so difficult a problem been handled with greater cool- 
ness, clear-sightedness, resolution and indifference to considerations of 
personal popularity.” That is indeed a handsome tribute to the then Foreign 
Secretary; and it was written before the publication of Lord Simon’s 
memoirs, of which Mr. Bassett had no knowledge. 

History, however complete the apparatus of the historian, must be sub- 
jective. The author does not disguise his views or his sympathies. He is 
severe on all the critics of the British policy from the Left; and he is fond of 
taunting the Manchester Guardian—which he regards as a newspaper of the 
Left, not recognising any middle road—and the New Statesman for not 
pointing out at each stage what exactly should be done, He is severe, too, on 
the protagonists, in and out of Parliament, of firm resistance to Japanese 
aggression, like Geoffrey Mander and Zilliacus, and he does not spare even 
Lord Cecil from occasional taunts. 

However skilful his special pleading that England did not default on her 
obligations to the League of Nations, the impression that is left by his exact 
analysis is that, whereas England was expected to give a lead for resistance 
against aggression, she did in fact pursue no consistent line, and Sir John 
Simon, as he then was, countenanced Japan’s action. And, as Disraeli said 
on a famous occasion, ‘it is the general impression which counts’. Mr. 
Bassett argues that the American Secretary of State, Mr. Stimson, never 
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supported a policy of economic or more drastic sanctions. But who shall say 
that, if England had taken the stronger line, which the Manchester Guardian 
and the New Statesman and the News Chronicle asked for, and if Japan had 
refused to go back and challenged the League to apply sanctions, the United 
States would not have joined with the League to defend China and her own 
interests in the Far East. After all, the United States and we were compelled 
some years later to take up arms against Japan, and in much less favourable 
circumstances than in 1931 or in 1933. Mr. Bassett makes much of the very 
guarded and limited terms of the démarche made by Mr. Stimson in January 
1932 for not recognising the puppet-state of Manchukuo. He says truly that 
there was no threat of applying economic pressure, much less military action, 
against the aggressor. On the other hand, it is clear that British action at the 
time offended American public opinion. 

Mr. Bassett does not draw for the student lessons about the relation of 
democracy to foreign policy, which is his particular field. He lets his analysis 
of parliamentary debate, speeches, and press speak for itself. It is not an 
encouraging story. The press was divided on party lines, and with the 
exception of The Times and the Manchester Guardian, did little to give regular 
and reliable information of what was happening in China and in Geneva. 
Two organs of the cheap press were violently hostile to the League; one of 
them was unqualifiedly a supporter of Japan. The bulk of the English people 
were not interested in the grave issues which were hard to understand; and 
it is to be remembered that the crisis was coincident with the rise of Hitler 
in Germany, the American Presidential election, and the unparalleled 
economic depression in the world. Perhaps the stoppage of war in the Far 
East was too severe a test of loyalty to the League of Nations. It was remote 
from the life of the great bulk of the citizens, and in 1931 the lesson had not 
sunk in, as it has since, that peace is indivisible and war is indivisible. In the 
lack of continuous public interest it was easier to create myths about the 
events and about the relation of the United States to our policy. One general 
conclusion the author does formulate. 

‘Criticism became more widespread and more extreme the farther critics 
were removed in point of time from the action or inaction complained of. . . . 
One might almost speak of a law of increasing virulence in propaganda, 
although the later attacks are invariably foreshadowed in earlier stages.’ 

What is to be regretted in a case-history of this kind, is that the author 
should indulge in sneers against those with whom he does not agree, as 
where he speaks of ‘the characteristic negativism of the New Statesman’. 

NorMAN BENTWICH. 


Ceyton. By Sypney D. Barter. (Hutchinson's. 168 pp. 85. 6d.) 

THe Gambia. By Lapy SourHorn. (Allen and Unwin. 273 pp. 215.) 

THE LEGISLATIVE CoUNCIL OF TRINIDAD AND ToBaGo. By HEwAN CRAIG. 
(Faber. 195 pp. 255.) 


Tus is a review of three books, each of which deals with a British country 
far distant from the others. Two of them are still British colonies, and the 
third, Ceylon, has not long emerged from that status and become a fully 
self-governing member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
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Ceylon by Sydney D. Bailey, the Assistant Director of the Hansard Society, 
is a history of Ceylon in one volume of 158 pages. The author says that 
“Ceylon’s history is indeed a long record of foreign invasion”. Up to the 
end of the first millenium of the Christian era the invasions were mainly 
Aryans from the Hindu civilisation of North India. Then for five centuries 
the attacks came from the Tamil-speaking Indians of South India. From 
the beginning of the 16th century to the middle of the zoth century Ceylon 
was a colony of a European power, first of Portugal, then of Holland, 
finally of Britain. Today it is independent, freely associated with other 
nations of the British Commonwealth. The population is now over seven 
million, of which 69 per cent are Sinhalese, 23 per cent are Tamils, 6 per 
cent are Moors (Arabs) and 2 per cent Europeans. 

Half of the book is devoted to the battles for mastery by the various 
invaders, until the last of them, the British, conquered it in 1795. For a 
generation British rule was purely autocratic, but in 1829 a Royal Com- 
mission known as the Colebrooke Commission was sent to Ceylon, which 
resulted in an Executive Council of officials being established and a nomin- 
ated Legislative Council consisting of a number of senior officials and mem- 
bers of the inhabitants, European or native, with an official majority. The 
public service was also opened to all persons irrespective of race, and educa- 
tion was provided to enable the inhabitants to qualify for some of the higher 
posts. The Commission recommended the complete abolition of forced 
labour, which had been irregularly maintained. With slight modifications in 
favour of increased representation of the people that constitution continued 
for a century. 

In 1928 the Donoughmore Commission was sent out, which recommended 
creating a novel colonial constitution. Communal representation was to be 
abolished and a State Council was to be set up of which all but three of the 
members were to be elected by adult suffrage. The three non-elected mem- 
bers were to be senior officials who would sit ex officio but would not vote. 
Control of administration was also given to the legislature, by appointing 
seven committees of the legislature which would be responsible for specified 
departments and the chairman of each committee was to be described as a 
minister. The seven ministers with the three ex officio members formed a 
Cabinet of which the Chief Secretary was the chairman. The Governor was 
given reserved powers by which he could overrule the decision of the 
legislature. This constitution continued until Ceylon was given full respon- 
sible government in 1948. In 1945 Mr. Nehru suggested that Ceylon should 
form part of an Indian federation but in 1949 revised this opinion and said: 
“There is not a possibility of our trying to make Ceylon a part of India.” 


The Gambia by Lady Southorn is a history of Britain’s oldest West African 
colony, written by the wife of a former Governor of the Gambia, Sir Thomas 
Southorn (1936-42). The Colony is the last 300 miles of the River Gambia 
with a strip of land on each side varying from 7 to 15 miles. The Portuguese 
were the first Europeans to stake out a claim in the Gambia about 1460 
which they held until it was seized by Philip II of Spain in 1580. British 
ships began to sail up the Gambia and trade in 1588 and various companies 
established settlements there but it was not until 1765 that it became a British 
possession. Since then it has been administered as a crown colony. The chief 
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product of the Gambia is groundnuts, which represent 98 per cent of the 
total exports. Lady Southorn spent five and a half years in the Gambia and 
left it obviously with many happy memories of its people, whose history, 
customs, and problems she describes with great insight and charm. It is a 
valuable contribution to colonial history. 


The Legislative Council of Trinidad and Tobago by Hewan Craig is written 
by a citizen of Trinidad and is one of the studies on colonial subjects pub- 
lished under the auspices of Nuffield College, Oxford. Trinidad is a plural 
society in which four races are represented, African, Chinese, European, 
and Indian. Of these, people of pure or mixed African blood formed in 1946 
(the last census) 60 per cent of the population, of Indian descent 35 per cent, 
and the others together 5 per cent. The author says that “‘although Trinidad’s 
diverse races live together in fair harmony, the heterogenous nature of the 
population has hampered the colony’s political and social development”. 

Trinidad was discovered by Columbus in 1498 and remained a Spanish 
colony until its capture by Britain in 1797. Tobago was discovered by 
Columbus in the same year and was at various times a French, Dutch, or 
British colony until it was finally ceded by France to Britain in 1814. It 
retained the old representative form of colonial government until 18735. 
It was then a crown colony for 14 years and became united with Trinidad 
in 1889 to form a single colony. Although Trinidad became a British 
possession in 1797 it was not until 1831 that a legislative council was first 
established consisting of the Governor (as President), six official members, 
and six unofficial members, nominated from among the principal landowners 
in the colony. At the same time an Executive Council was established con- 
sisting of officials only. By 1898 membership of the Legislative Council 
had grown to twenty-one, but it was still wholly nominated. In 1921 Mr. 
E. F. L. Wood (later Lord Halifax) then Parliamentary Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, visited the West Indies to investigate constitutional 
and other problems. He recommended that the unofficial side of the Council 
should be increased to thirteen, of whom seven should be elected and six 
nominated, but that the official majority should continue. This was done in 
1924. At the same time a minority of unofficial members was appointed to 
the Executive Council. The colony was divided into constituencies and the 
vote was given to every male over twenty-one and to every female over 
thirty who had an income not less than £62. 10s. a year, or who paid a speci- 
fied minimum of taxes. 

Between 1934 and 1939 labour disturbances occurred in all the larger 
West Indian colonies and in some of the smaller islands. The constitutional 
changes which have since taken place in the West Indies and the substantial 
efforts which have been made to procure social and economic reform had 
their origin in these disturbances. Although the disturbances were an 
expression of economic rather than political discontent, they effectively 
demonstrated the need for political reform. A Royal Commission was sent 
out to the West Indies in 1938 which recommended that the only official 
members in the Legislative Councils should be the three ex officio ones and 
that early consideration should be given to reduction of the qualification 
for the franchise and that West Indian Governors should give representation 
to all important sections of the community on their Executive Councils. 
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In Trinidad a Constitutional Reform Committee was set up which reported 
in 1948. The main recommendations of this Committee were that (a) the 
Legislative Council should consist of 3 ex officio official members, six 
nominated and sixteen elected unofficial members, elected by adult suffrage 
and that a Speaker having a casting vote only should be appointed by the 
Governor from outside the Council to preside over the Council; (b) the 
Executive Council, the chief instrument of policy, should be responsible to 
the legislature and should consist of three ex officio members and nine 
unofficial members, 3 nominated and 6 elected by the legislature. These 
reforms were effected in 1950, subject to the modification that the nominated 
unofficial members of the legislature are five, not six, and the unofficial 
members of the Executive Council are 6 not 9, that is, one nominated and 
five elected, who have full ministerial responsibility. In Trinidad crown 
colony government has now almost run its course. The present constitution 
gives the people of Trinidad and Tobago “a dominant voice in the control 
of their affairs”. 
C. W. W. GrREENIDGE. 


Hirer: A Strupy IN Tyranny. By ALAN Buttock. (Odbams. 776 pp. 
255.) 

Ernest Bevin: PortRAItT OF AGREAT ENGLISHMAN. By FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Clement Attlee. (Hutchinson. 
288 pp. 215.) 

THE ForsAKkEN Ipea: A Stupy or Viscount MILNER. By EpwArp CRrRANK- 
SHAW. (Longmans. 178 pp. 155.) 


HESE three political biographies, all in their different ways excellent, yet 
vulnerable to criticism, repay collective study, for the more one meditates 
upon them, the more they illuminate one another. The illumination is partly 
by likeness and partly by contrast, or should one say both by light and by 
shadow? It would, of course, be impossible to say that Bevin was like Hitler, 
but certain facts are interesting. Both came from the “lower” classes, the 
manual workers. Up to the age of 30 Hitler lived the life of a casual labourer, 
if not that of a down-and-out, and of a private soldier in the German army. 
Four years later he was in prison. Ten years later he was German Chancellor 
and the absolute ruler of Germany. Bevin was born eight years before Hitler, 
the son of a farm labourer. At the age of 29 he was a drayman driving a 
two-horse van in Bristol on a weekly wage of about {2 for a mineral water 
firm. Ten years later he was one of the most powerful labour leaders in 
Britain and in another 25 years Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Every 
one now knows what Hitler was like. There was in Bevin ruthlessness and 
brutality, and a touch of egomania. Bevin died full of honours and respecta- 
bility as “‘a great Englishman” in Mr. Williams’s sub-title. Hitler, a world 
conqueror, a world destroyer, and a world murderer, died in an underground 
cellar in Berlin like vermin in a trap. Read these two books and it is difficult 
not to suspect that the difference in the sequel was due partly to the impact 
of two different national environments and traditions. Mr. Crankshaw’s 
book is not a full-length biography, but it is a biographical study, and shows 
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again how environment acting upon character produces a politician or states- 
man, the political “idea” being only a part of the statesman and his statesman- 
ship. Milner had something of the fanaticism and ruthlessness of Bevin. His 
environment was that of Oxford and the governing classes, the muted middle- 
class civilization of Victorian England. It produced from a man of great 
tenacity and mental ability a first-class administrator and a considerable 
statesman who, unlike the other two, lacked the force or violence or brutality 
necessary to impose one’s policy upon the contemporary world. 

As regards the three books, Mr. Bullock’s is much the most important. 
It is eminently factual, giving a balanced chronological account of Hitler’s 
life. Mr. Bullock aims at impartiality and to a great extent succeeds. It is 
improbable that posterity will find much of importance to add to the facts 
so ably presented here. The interpretation, the vision and estimate of Hitler’s 
character and “greatness” are another matter. We and Mr. Bullock are, it is 
said, too near the horror to be able to judge soundly—but may not posterity 
be too far from it? To some Mr. Bullock will seem to overestimate, to others 
to underrate Hitler’s “greatness”. There is no doubt that he had great 
qualities, but they were mostly colossally vulgar or colossally evil. Is the 
moral that to be a great man in the modern world means that you must be a 
man of colossal egotism, ruthlessness, violence, and vulgarity? 

Mr. Williams gives a good half-length portrait of Ernie Bevin. So far as it 
goes it is very well done. But it is not a complete portrait. One does not feel, 
when one has finished it, that one understands Bevin completely or why what 
he did followed from what he was. And the query about greatness raised 
above applies to the adjective in Mr. Williams’s sub-title. 

And so we come to Mr. Crankshaw and Milner. This is a wrongheaded, 
but none the less an interesting book. Mr. Crankshaw’s thesis is that Milner’s 
“forsaken” idea, of British imperialism, if it had not been abandoned for the 
illusions of democracy and internationalism, would have saved the British 
and the rest of the world. What is valuable in the book is the account of 
Milner’s political philosophy, character, and career. The thesis is naively 
absurd: it is sustained by misinterpreting the principles and policy of all 
those with whom Mr. Crankshaw or Milner disagree and by making the 
extraordinary assumption that if only the British had been imperialist 
enough all the rest of the world would have gratefully acquiesced. 


LEONARD WOOLF. 
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PIONEERS OF ENGLISH Epucation. Edited by A. V. JupGes. Lectures 
delivered at King’s College, London, during 1951; with Introduction 
by the Editor. (Faber. 251 pp. 255.) 


Ix order to make a satisfactory selection of “pioneers” of education in any 
particular country one must, obviously, have an idea of what are the most 
important aspects of the educational history of that country. In the case of 
England, with an educational set-up all its own and so unsymmetrical that 
few foreigners can grasp it, this would seem peculiarly difficult. One has to 
note, first, that as England, unlike France, Scotland, and many other 
countries, has undergone no political or religious revolution (since the brief 
experiment of the Commonwealth was so rapidly undone) there has never 
been any political compulsion to teach positive “truths” to all the children 
of the nation; furthermore, that state intervention in education was actually 
feared and opposed for many generations, that the provision of education 
for the poor was eventually taken in hand partly as a matter of philanthropy, 
but far more as a prevention of public nuisance—and even so was slowed 
down, for generations by the battle of the sects. From this there follows the 
extraordinary—however well-known—class-system of education for the 
better-off, and Public Instruction, as the Newcastle Commission called it, for 
the poor, which successive Acts of Parliament have only succeeded in modify- 
ing, and the tradition of parsimony and under-payment of teachers (as com- 
pared, for example, with inspectors and administrators). 


These characteristics are those which are generally recognized; there are 
others, however, of hardly less influence and importance. There is, for 
example, the remarkable amount of freedom, in both method and curriculum, 
enjoyed by the state schools at primary and in many cases at secondary level. 
Since the crude financial strait-jacket of Robert Lowe’s Revised Code was 
finally removed, English teachers have been the freest in Europe and in fifty 
years have changed the state schools and the education given therein out of all 
recognition; alongside this, however, must be set the fact that the English 
contribution to educational theory during the last two hundred years has been 
negligible, and that the bulk of the English people do not care two hoots 
what is taught in school. They accepted for years that it did not matter what a 
boy was taught so long as he disliked it, and now equally accept the converse, 
only demanding that sheir child shall be able to have whatever form of 
education currently seems to be the way to social advancement; whilst in 
technical education, the historic accident that the great advances in British 
industry were made by a nation of apprentices and brilliant amateur scientists 
very nearly resulted in our having no technical education at all. Finally, the 
English system makes a phenomenal use of volunteers, by which I do not 
mean only the enthusiasts who start model schools and swarm at conferences, 
nor the “voluntary” schools themselves, but also the hundreds of thousands 
of councillors, committee-members, governors, managers, after-care visitors, 
and the like, who all have their parts, their voices, and their prejudices, and 
impede the official or keep him up to the mark, according to how you look at 
it. It is a confusing picture, even if the end-product—the citizen-voter—turns 
out not so bad after all. 


Where then should we look for pioneers? Among the theorists, we shall 
find little help after Milton and Locke, who lived too early for Professor 
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Judges, for though there was a good deal of educational speculation most of 
it was derivatory, and the ideas of both Owen and Spencer were very half- 
baked in comparison with their predecessors. Among the effective practi- 
tioners? There is a wider choice: Owen, Thomas Arnold, Hannah More, 
Joseph Lancaster, Rowland Hill, Hodgskin and Birkbeck, A. S. Neill, 
Frances Mary Buss, Margaret McMillan, Albert Mansbridge—to take the 
names which first occur. Among the administrators? Kay-Shuttleworth, 
Brougham, Matthew Arnold, Morant, possibly Mundella, Michael Sadler? 
Even the reports of the big Commissions—Newcastle, Taunton, Bryce, 
Hadow—have considerable claims to be regarded as pioneering influences. 

Faced with such an array of possibilities, it is certainly, as Professor 
Judges’ uneasy and over-long introduction suggests, a difficult problem to 
select eight or nine persons whose life and works might give the student an 
idea of the growth of English education. But it cannot be said that the 
selection in this book is the best that could be achieved. Of the names listed 
above only Owen, Matthew Arnold, and Kay-Shuttleworth get chapters to 
themselves—both the first very slight—and Mundella a piece of one headed 
by the name of Forster, who was hardly a pioneer of importance. The best 
of these is the editor’s own study of Kay-Shuttleworth. Space is wasted on 
Bentham, whose Chrestomathia was ridiculous, and whose ideas on education 
are on four separate pages of his chapter pronounced to be without origin- 
ality, and on Newman, who, whatever he was, was certainly not a pioneer of 
English education. The “‘marginal value” of Herbert Spencer would hardly 
seem to rate thirty-four pages in a book of only 250. The historical lecture 
by Sir Philip Morris and Sir John Maud’s contribution on administration in 
the twentieth century are unexceptionable in themselves, but have not much 
to do with pioneering. 

Part of the reason for this unsatisfactory result is probably that the book is 
a collection of lectures and not a book. The technique of the public lecture 
is to produce the finished phrase, the stimulating remark that may arouse the 
attention of members of the audience, not to produce historical material for 
study. I have no doubt that the lectures, when delivered, were good lectures, 
interested the students, and may have encouraged some to read, for example, 
Frank Smith’s excellent life of Kay-Shuttleworth. (It is a pity that the editor 
did not add something of a bibliography.) But that does not mean that they 
were worth reprinting between covers at 255.; and it is, to my mind, 
regrettable that when good studies in the history of our educational system 
are so much needed, labour and paper should be expended on the production 
of something which is not. 

MARGARET COLE. 


EDWIN CHADWICK AND THE Pusiic HEALTH MOVEMENT, 1832-1854. By 
R. A. Lewis. (Longmans. 245.) 


Tx British may be good biographers but they are very neglectful of some 
of their greatest figures. There are still no lives of any substance, outside the 
D.N.B., of such figures as Samuel Whitbread, Joseph Hume, Henry Hether- 
ington, Sir John Simon, to name only a few of the more obvious figures in 
the context of whose lives the great civil servants, like Chadwick, of the 
age of early industrialist reconstruction did their invaluable work. It is 
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true that Chadwick has just attained the distinction of a two-guinea bio- 
graphy, but Chadwick’s life was so long and its public service phase so soon 
over that Professor Finer found almost insuperable the architectural prob- 
lems thus presented. Dr. Lewis has a big enough subject in the study of these 
two decades of his busy public-spirited benevolence, and he has done his 
job quite admirably. At last we can see Chadwick’s work at the Poor Law and 
the Public Health Board in full and in true proportions. The forerunner of 
this book was his illuminating study of Edwin Chadwick and the Railway 
Labourers (Economic History Review, 1950), which showed not only Chad- 
wick’s power of disciplined analysis of a problem of labour exploitation but 
his capacity to see straight to the heart of its treatment—in this case a system 
of workmen’s compensation, which came in the fullness of a very long time. 
Here we have the full story of Chadwick’s constructive energies in the great 
work of his life. His guiding hand, with Senior’s greater urbanity and remark- 
able adaptability, gave shape to the fact-finding enquiry and subsequent Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1834, and then, in the teeth of the crass obscurant- 
ism of the Poor Law Commissioners, he set to work on the prevention of 
the all too abundant squalor and poverty which his new centralized mach- 
inery uncovered. It was thus that he tackled the hydra-headed monsters that 
hastened on the miseries of the people. He stirred up every kind of opposition 
that could be stirred up . . . but it is not only the familiar parts of the story 
which Dr. Lewis narrates. He gives us the whole of Edwin Chadwick’s 
outlook, his conception of public duty in operation, his methods of admin- 
istration and investigation and controversy. He gives us, so to speak, a 
working picture of Bentham’s Constitutional Code in action. It must be 
concealed from the lawyers. Professor Keeton must not be allowed to read it, 
and it is lucky that it was not available when Lord Hewart was writing the 
New Despotism. For the whole of Chadwick was more than the sum of the 
parts, and he knew no areas of life to which the eye of government should 
be a stranger. There was room for inquiry and measurement everywhere, 
and prescription would follow. Chadwick was a necessary but uncomfort- 
able tornado, and Dr. Lewis does well indeed to show him to us so effectively 


and understandingly. 
H. L. BEALEs. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Lasour Cope, 1951. (International Labour Office, 
Geneva. 1952. 2 vols. cly + 1,220pp. £3.) 


Tx I,.L.O. was the most successful of the organs of the League of Nations. 
It remains to-day one of the most successful and effective of the U.N. 
agencies. The secret of this success has undoubtedly lain partly in a Webbian 
respect for exhaustive research and honest, brute fact, and partly too in an 
exceedingly intelligent and tactful response to three of the principal material 
forces that shape the modern world: the desire of international labour for 
improved conditions of life and work, the desire of the more advanced 
trading countries to mitigate the strain of international competition by 
obtaining, so far as possible, a parity in national labour costs, and finally, 
the desire of governments to ease internal stresses by the peaceful adjustment 
of changing industrial relations and the attainment of equilibrium in trade 
terms. From 1919 to 1939, the conventions and recommendations of the 
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Office were largely fashioned by these needs of labour, trade and internal 
government; and they formed the bulk of the first, 1939 edition of the 
1.L.O.’s International Labour Code. 


This, the principal work of the office, has continued. The statistical section 
of the splendid new code shows, for example, that, by 1952, 73 conventions 
were in force compared with 46 in 1939, and 1,244 ratifications had been 
registered against 863. But the 1951 code contains, also, important new 
developments of both substance and method. 


One of the major problems of adaptation facing the highly industrialized 
nations to-day is the political, social and economic fostering of under- 
developed lands on a basis of co-partnership. This is a policy involving to an 
extreme degree the mobility of industrial, technical and social experience 
within the limiting frame of local conditions. Book X on social policy in 
non-metropolitan territories and the regional supplements for the American 
continent, Asia and the Near and Middle East in appendices 1V, V and VII, go 
to meet these requirements. A striking illustration of the benefit of the 
I.L.O.’s work in this respect in India was recently provided by P. P. Pillai 
(Indian Labour Problems (1947) Chap. VI1). Unlike the 1939 code, again, that 
of 1951 contains the elements of a comprehensive code of industrial relations, 
including chapters on freedom of association, the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively, collective agreements and voluntary conciliation and 
arbitration (Book VII). 

The volumes under review display, further, new departures in method. 
Since 1946, member states have been obliged to report periodically to the 
director-general of the I.L.O. the position of their law and practice in regard 
to matters dealt with in unratified conventions and recommendations, Again, 
the conventions and recommendations have been made far more flexible 
in their application in a number of ways; thus, recent maritime conventions 
have provided that effect may be given to them not only by laws and regula- 
tions but also by collective agreements; members have been permitted to 
adapt a convention to local needs by, e.g., substituting a prescribed standard 
lower than that of the convention; a formula has been devised to meet the 
obstacle presented by federal member states, namely, by treating their con- 
stituent provinces, cantons or states as independent fields of operation for a 
convention; and a formula is now envisaged whereby certain conventions 
might be drawn up as statements of general principles specifying that detailed 
rules for their application would be worked out ona regional basis in regional 
conferences. Two other procedural developments deserve mention. First, 
members now undertake, in accordance with the I.L.O.’s revised constitution, 
to apply conventions they have ratified to the non-metropolitan territories 
for whose international relations they are responsible, subject to appropriate 
exceptions. And, second, the standard-defining function of the office is now 
rapidly assuming proportions comparable to the drafting of conventions and 
recommendations. The standards of policy evolved in a large variety of ways 
make up the bulk of the appendices Vol. II of the present work. 

Before leaving the procedural aspects of the code, it may be added that it 
would be a helpful refinement on the statistical side if there was shown not 
merely how many conventions each member had ratified, but precisely which 
and how far member states had respectively implemented them through 
legislation, regulations and agreements. 
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In this country, the effect of I.L.O. work on industrial, trade union and 
social insurance law and practice has been only fragmentary and interstitial, 
though, as in the case of the “fossy-jaw” convention of Berne, 1906 (passed 
by I.L.O.’s predecessor), undoubtedly important. But, the practical utility 
of the code here to-day lies primarily in the field of colonial administration. 
Nevertheless, for every serious student of labour and occupational problems 
generally these two volumes comprise a tremendous reservoir of information, 
experience and suggestion. The notes and bibliographies alone are worth a 
research project subsidy. No social sciences library should be without this 


work. 
C. GRUNFELD. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
History OF THE SECOND Woritp War. Works AND BurLprncs. By 
C. M. Konan. 
History OF THE SECOND Wortp War. Crvit INpusTRY AND TRADE. By 
E. L. HarGcreaves and M. M. Gowinc. (Stationery Office and 
Longmans. 540 pp. and 678 pp. 325. 6d. and 375. 6d.) 


HESE two further volumes in the Civil History of the second great war 
will, of course, be ‘nvaluable to the 30th century historian of the zoth century 
but our accumulation of historical facts is somewhat terrifying. For instance, 
the volume on civil industry and trade deals with that province of govern- 
ment control which was exercised during the war by the Board of Trade. 
It is based upon the Department’s documents and Mr. Hancock in an 
introduction tells us that the war-time records of the Board of Trade are 
contained in 12 million files, occupying 16 miles of shelf space. The book, 
which deals with the Board’s control of the production and distribution of 
consumer goods—other than food and certain consumer services—is divided 
into two parts. Part I covers the introduction of import, export, and price 
control, Part II the operation of full control from 1941 to the end of the war. 
The other volume tells the intricate story of the government’s building 
programme, first in the period of rearmament, and then during the war. It 
deals with the methods of control and with the building programmes of the 
various government departments. The authors of both volumes are to be 
congratulated on their skill in extracting what is important out of so many 
miles of shelf space and in producing out of it two important and interesting 
books. 


Works AND CORRESPONDENCE OF Davip Ricarpo. Edited by Pirro 
SraFFA, with the collaboration of M. H. Doss., Vols. VI-[X. Lerrers 
1810-1823. (Cambridge University Press. 245. each volume.) 


Tas first four volumes of this remarkable edition were noticed in our issue 
of January, 1952. They complete the nine volumes originally promised for 
early publication, and apparently there is now only one volume to come, 
consisting of biographical miscellany and the general index. The four 
volumes of letters are of great interest to the economist and the historian. 
They contain 555 letters of which 317 have not been published before. 
The correspondence with Mill, which is entirely new, is of outstanding 
interest. The editing is admirable. 
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Tue SHORTER CAMBRIDGE MEpreEvAL History. By C. W. PREVITE-ORTON. 
Two Vols. (Cambridge University Press. 1202 pp. 55. the set.) 


Prorzsson Previté-Orton was one of the editors of the Cambridge Medieval 
History, published in eight volumes, and he was invited in 1939 to write an 
abridged version. The idea was to produce a shorter version which could be 
read as a continuous history and which would at the same time retain the 
character of the larger work as a book of reference. The object has to a 
considerable extent been fulfilled, though it is not a very easy book to read, 
the compression being naturally intense. Professor Previté-Orton died 
before the book could be published, but he had completed the manuscript. 
It has been revised for the printer by Mr. Philip Grierson. It can be recom- 
mended to the serious student of the Middle Ages. The book is admirably 
produced, and the 300 illustrations, selected by Dr. S. H. Steinberg are of 
great interest and often of great beauty. 


THE CAMBRIDGE Economic History oF Europe. Volume II: TRADE AND 
INDUSTRY IN THE Mrippie AGgs. Edited by M. Postan and E. E. Ricu. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6o4pp. 455.) 


Tx Cambridge Economic History was originally planned by Sir John 
Clapham and Miss Eileen Power, both of whom had died before this second 
volume could be put definitely in hand. The book was planned before the 
war, but its plan has necessarily had to be modified if only because the war 
depleted the ranks of the contributors. It is a work of great value and can be 
recommended to the reader of the Shorter History, noticed above, who 
wishes to carry his study of the Middle Ages still further. It is divided into 
eight chapters each by a separate author. Professor Gordon Childe deals with 
trade in barbarian Europe before the Romans, Professor Walbank with the 
Roman Empire in the West, and Mr. Steven Runciman with Byzantine 
industry and trade. Professor Postan and the American Professor Lopez 
cover medieval trade in the north and south respectively. The last three 
chapters deal with specific industries: Miss Carus-Wilson the woollen in- 
dustry, Professor Nef of Chicago mining and metallurgy, and Professor 
Peredur Jones building in stone. 


Tue BritisH CABINET SystEM. By A. BERRIEDALE KerrH. Second Edition 
by N. H. Gress. (Stevens. 466 pp. 375. 6d.) 


Tas work by the late Professor Berriedale Keith was first published in 
1938. So much has happened in the last fourteen years in the sphere of 
Cabinet government that it was necessary for the book to be brought up to 
date if it was to retain its undoubted usefulness. This has been done by Mr. , 
Gibbs, lecturer in modern history at Oxford, with commendable thorough- 
ness. He has extended and amended the text so as to take account of recent 
developments and also fresh knowledge which has come to light since Keith 
wrote. He has even had the courage to omit a chapter dealing with the Privy 
Council and the departments of state. 
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REPORT OF THE Ministry OF HEALTH, 1950-51. Part II. ON THE STATE 
OF THE Pusric Heattu. (H.M. Stationery Office. Cmd. 8,580. 


1952. 192 pp. 6s.) 


HIs part of the Ministry of Health’s annual report is concerned with the 
medical aspects of the department’s work. It contains a highly interesting 
account of a multitude of different factors which play greater or lesser parts 
in the nation’s health. There are chapters on vital statistics, general epidem- 
iology, the laboratory services, tuberculosis, the rheumatic diseases, maternal 
and child care, nutrition, dental services, mental health, morbidity statistics, 
the work of the World Health Organization, etc. 

In an introduction to his report, Sir John Charles summarizes the progress 
which has occurred in the nation’s health since the beginning of the present 
century. There have been massive advances in infant and maternal mortality, 
typhoid fever has almost been eliminated, tuberculosis has been greatly 
reduced, nutrition has improved, vast improvements have been made in 
treating venereal disease, mental disorders, and other maladies. Unfortu- 
nately, other evils have arisen to take the place of those which have yielded 
to greater medical knowledge or improved public health organization. 
Among them are the increased incidence of cancer, poliomyelitis and 
coronary thrombosis. The report is a fascinating story of our fight for life 
and health against the known and unknown dangers that beset mankind in 
modern civilization. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL POLICY FOR THE USE OF FUEL 
AND Power Resources. (H.M. Stationery Office. Cmd. 8,647/1952. 
242 pp. 65. 6d.) 


HIS is the report of the Ridley Committee appointed to consider what 
steps should be taken to promote the best use of our fuel and power re- 
sources. The subject is a highly important one which has never before been 
inquired into in Britain. The committee deals in its report with the demand 
for fuel and the supply prospects, the price of coal, the domestic and other 
uses of fuel and power, and the co-ordination of fuel and power. There are 
forty recommendations covering a wide field. They include proposals that 
the Minister of Fuel and Power should be assisted by a Tariffs Advisory Com- 
mittee in exercising general control of price policy in the nationalized fuel 
and power industries; that he should set up a Joint Fuel and Power Planning 
Board; that he should invite industry to establish a greatly increased fuel 
efficiency advisory service for industry; that Government departments and 
other public authorities should lead the way in promoting fuel efficiency; 
that financial inducements should be provided for the installation of heating 
appliances of high efficiency in dwellings and for improved insulation of 
houses; that the Railways Executive should hasten on with the trials of more 
economical forms of traction to replace the coal-burning locomotive; that 
electricity tariffs should differentiate between the charges for peak and off- 
peak hours; and that coal-burning grates and stoves should reach a standard 
of room efficiency of 40 per cent. The report is of absorbing interest. 
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